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flUWtf READING i' A COMPREHENSIVE ANNOTATED BmiOGRA&ff 

Introduction t 
In, recent y^ars attention in reading research has shifted 
appreciably from the causcq of failure to the causes for success^ 
/ Kem^h Goodman and Frank Smith, among others, have d^^natratad the 
substantial benefits to ba derived from the attempt to Icharhcterize 
the strategies of the mature reader. Work of this typa has led to 
great inpight into the psychology of readin^and has provided a . 
basis for sound pedagogical decisions. * ' \ 

But dharaeter:Ulflg the mature reader illuminates only part " 
of the picture of success in reading* Reading Is a developmental 
process; and^in prder^to understand mope completely the, notion of 

competence in reading, it is necessary to examine the phenomenon of 

• • • ... ■ , t > ' ) i 

/ success at various points along the continuum^ Thus 9 determining 



the beginning reader and the 'developing 1 reader make meaning 
from textile every bit as important as the corresponding research 

■ * y ■ ,' . 

with mature readers* ■/ * ■ * r f 



In this regard Margaret Clark 1 s^ee At publication Xoung Fluent 




RGadere has again brought to the forefront the benefits of Studying 

j '> - * t * * * 

early readers, Chose children who leam to read prior to attending , 
school^ Such children find, learning to read relatively easy and > 

carry out the task fluently. By examining their strategies and the } 

. _ • : - . /-■." / ! - ' ' -■ ": ■• i 

reasons for their successi ve stand to gain considerable insight * * ' ' 

into whap it is that promotes, the growth of reading behaviour. 



Ovir th« yanra • aiseabla <K^y of lit«r«tar« on ««ly rwiding 



>h»i developed i Thii oecoiieniiV paper is an ateenpe^fco oompila a 
, ' coaprehenaiva bibliography on tha topie.-*, 01 course, the tera early 
* reading has been used in a variety of ways? many/ writers apply %% V 
to children's initial period of learning to. feada In this sense 
aarly reading is* essentially > beginning reading* HoweVer* for 

\ * J N 

- purposes of this bibliography early' reading fa defined in a more « 

specif ie manner; that ia p as reading prior to the time a tfhild^begina 

attending the ins|itutibn known as^hooi, ThWlntent^ds to foc^a en^ 

learning to read at home, but a good deal of attlintie% ia paid to the 

issue of reading in the American* kindergarten (which has a long 
' i * - : • V 

tradition of bftiftg considered an Informal infiTOduetion to schooling) i ^ f ( 

Also, there is necessarily some overliip with other 'topics H notably * - 

readiness, But these other areas are^onsid^red qnly^naofar as " * 

>, they apply to early reading J * 1 »■ ■ * ^ 

I have attempted to bring together references from a variety of 
sources — journals, books, conference proceedings* SMC, dissertations^ 

theses and others. — and from a variety j>f eeunlrles^in ordetf to'aakfr ^ ■ ' 

. * * 4 v . t ' ' , ~~ 7 ~ <1 */ , 

the information generally more accessible. Of course, use, of the tegm< > \ « ~ 

. r ■ ^ - , ' mC ■ \- •' 

, ^Comprehensive ^s leather 'bold ,and by no means completely justified 



■ * 



By the time this- paper is in print there will be niw^BOur^Mt/. Without Vt \ 

; --if 1 r , ; : ' v ; • • > 

doubt I have missed others because vthey could not fie obtaine^ (several V 
requests fter unpublish^ or obscure papers have gone UMnswered} or ^ > 
simply becalise I have. do ti discovered thesu<Jhe ^wiew o^ the literature^, , ' rf 
is never complete, it se«s); However , comprehensive represents the ^ > 
spirit of this endeavour/ an^ ihus the term ^has 8 been retained ita , > ^; 

thetitlea- ' ; f c ;, ; } ^ . -J^^/J 



There is no real attempt; to • -Critical,: in ! €his ^bibliography. 
, the bad studies are presentfei in the 'same manner* as the gooc 



thi sound, caraf ully worked 6ut positions atyi tftoor ill occur with tha 

* V- ' -:>:V: J ; . v.. " •*> v - !- ' :"; y # ' - / ;"• ; - 

trivial and ill thought- through • Of court*, ; non* ^of us r amalns fcf uly v 
* passive compiler in aueh a eaak* and the f eider wiU/.uiwettbt^ly 

'""zr-;- 7 - -"//-■ii:— ■ •' •-. : ... ;v ..-.- * • - -;• - - - 

d lac em both nottee of admiration and diadain in the annotations. 

. ■ - - - : - , . ■ . •'. // ■ : ■ ■■ = : 

F« those vt^\vould likb to see this critical process taken a atap 
furthatVNt^uafcedt " tor ly .Reading; A Selected Annotated Bibliography" 
(Taala & Jeff riser 1979)* In that bibliography there la aft attempt 
^ to discriminate among tha publications and retain primarily those 
Liaved + to be most vorthvhil©,' .(Of course, tha influential and 
well -knovn publications — ©van if they ^ra bad and tha papers 



ipyasant a facet of early reading in vh; 



ch raprasant a facet of early reading in which virtually no good 
work haa been conducted havo also bean included there^ 



A linal note* on the annotations which appear below/ I h$va 
andaavoured to annotate each* of tha re£arancea^paf > aonally* l However v 
in apa cases thia was ndt posaUble because of one or another of s 



virtual Q^i^d^ of reasons* Where I was unable to obtain and annotate 
a reference, one of . three things has^ been donas (1) an annotation 

VU ; l , ... / . / ^ ■ . _ ( • , . 

from existing bibliography (e#g. ERIC, ^ioegpwHan 4&stMEata ^ ' 

JntiiTKiti^rtat) has been used as the basis for the annotation Strain, ^ 

(2) a composite annotation has been put together from descriptions , 

supplied by ^arioM authors ln>^a^loog sources (needless to^f ftf^ ^ 

theae an^otat^onfl need to be viewed with a good deal of caution), or " 

(3> the* refet^nce is not aMoeal^Hut appears" in the bibliography at 

• the end. of - tha 3 paper. Si^aa* types of annot^t^ns/reri^ences are 

sark^With the following symbols: t represents (1), an aimotation 

*ak« from an existing bibliography;* represents (2) , a composite > 

, annotation; and f indicates a citation f or whia^ no annotation appears 



? h* tmitrtpt** In tHo ^torii taro /and up pfs^ioutiy 

^nebe«iimblt- r*C«ff«^0'M' com to hand, a iuppl»«v to. -thllT*- ; 

V---... •• , • . V \ '/ ■ - 

bibliography will be iwuSi available no that it night approxijetete 

ne nenrly j^s poanible what It la, intended to bo — comprehensive. 
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AtfDtMflON, f • A propoand lnveatliAtlon of pr**chool bUiUr*cy^P#piir , 
praeentad it tho Four Ih XriUriMflbhAl Cengraee sf Applied Unguieti«a» 

Thin paper ©utliaaa the rationale and tUatabl* ler a longitudinal 
etudy which would evaluate tho hypothesis that Spanieh-dominant 
Hamieen-Americjm children can learn to read Speniah and underetend 
Engliah betwen the agee of two and four and than JLaarn to read 
Engliah between the agee of four and aix, thua entering achool with 
readinese at least equal to that of tha sonolingual Engliah speaking 
child. Tha prograiase was planned to be conducted in tha homes of 
tha children (Auitin, Te*aa area) by parents and visiting bilingual 
teachers, aldee and volunteers, Tha method for teaching reading in 
both languagaa.il essentially that advocated by Down (1964), 



ANDER5S0N, f * Biliteracy, or tha bilingual ehild'e right to raad* 
^*^9fc* Journal &f tha UngulsHa Aamoiiitiim of tJte Sputh**Mt t l$7$t 
1» 54*62 « i f 

: ■ i ' ' 

Anderseon argues that a nen-Englieh speaking child in an Engliah apeak- 
ing society has tha rlj iht to lasA to raad in his/her isother tongue 
initially and subsequently can Itfarn to raad English by transferring 
hie/her learning habits to the acquiaitlen of m 

This argument ia than applied epecifically to young (preschool) child* 
ran* Tha author eitea anecdotjai f pseudo-scientific and ecientifie 
sources in an attest to establish tha idea that tha young child haa a 
great capacity for language Acquisition and thua early childhood ia 
tha baat time to attempt to cepitalit© upon thia learning petantiel. 
Aadarsos sai&t&ins that preschool bilingual 1 thildfen ahould be taught 
to read in two languages and that they ehould be taught in a manner 
alalia? to that described by Boman (1964) and Soderbergh (1971) # 



«OaSS0H l T s The bilingual child* a right to feed* Gs^gst^m ttilPJFfCtjr 
* s PapGVQ on Language and Dinffui§tiaB s Nip&er 12 t 1976 f 63*72* 

Again much the sa&e* content as 'Biliteracy, or the Bilingual Chlld'a 
Right to Read f t and 'Tho Bilingual ChUd 1 a Right to Read 1 where 
Anders son cites the work of auch people aa Jane Torrey» Burton White, 
Glenn Doman and JUgnhlld Soderbergh In support of hie idea that young 
children should be taught to read and that Msxican*Attsr lean children 
ahould become biliterate in eatly childhood, A brief outline of hie 
Preschool Biliteracy Project is Included, (See hie *A Proposed 
, Investigation of Preschool Biliteracy 9 above for taore dataiia on this 
project*) Y 



ANDERS SON, T* ' A preschool biliteracy project* G&apgstam UnimrHty 
T^psra on Language e and Lingui&ti0B $ Number 13* 1976* 1-7 # 

This paper essentially replicates the rationale of Andersson's 1975 
•A^repofed iweiEigatiw Preachool ^>ille««ef f *-md''■tll•li"go•»*■OB" , ^ M -~ 
to include new information about the results of the first few 
tenths of the project, There were at that time eighteen children , 



«nroll*4 1|2 to 5s A) ranging ttm KNOUSH-SBaniih to Enilt*h« 
spaHIBH in Inniuaft donliwrteii . Paftntai pr$«lln«r f or ttiehioi 
*t*4int ouc11m4. AnJMMOit no tee ttwit th* orojfte Had not y«t 
Attt«'ct«4«' «»y -<PritlBf ciapi nether., 

ANDERS SOM, T» Preschool bilitaracy! HlifcorlCAS backgroundi HUpantd § 

mi, JO, 527*530. ' " 

- . * ^ * * 

Thin articla atrongly racowmanda a hiringual program that ia not 
merely fcranaUicmal but ana which will eittahllah oral fluency and 
literacy in fcath languages. The argument la developed mich along 
the iifi©» ot the 1976 paper •Preschool Bilitaracy 1 (see above)* 
Teaching ManiqAn-^ticAn Children to rend in Spanish and ftngiiah* 
before coming to nchoel ia advocated* 



\ 



AfcfLtt* A.S* Reading In kindergarten. In H.A. Dawson (•*«>*. 5^* m ^ 
maififmft ivamI Wifl ' fi&xt pn&GHc&t 1966 » 2 ( pfc* 3. H|wart # * 
Dataware i International Riding AaMciatien* Fp* 1^13* 

Art ley establishes by reviewing reaearch that s©m child ran should 
ba taught to read in klndcrgiirtem Then he fxamines jht^natura and 
results of the following kindargar tin programies which include 
reading and/oie prareadin^ instruction in ttmir curricula! the Beaver 
Study (Brseinsiki* 1964 a*b). Sutton (1965 f 1969), Ceergiady at. ai. 
(1965) » Durkin (1964 a), lie conclude that kindergarten has a 
definite role to play in jiftrntt ting reading* 

* 

BAGCIfU. Children can read in kindergarten. Sahmt Hanag4»ment t 
1961, 5, lSo-122, 

The author found that aame chiliren in the 

schools were reading at a grade three* level by tha tine they reached 
f fiirat grade. * * 

. . \ 

B£CK t lot. A l&figiiudinal aiudy of *£tm mmdtng aahigument affmta of 
format reading instruction in ih^kind^rgaPtm: A mmm¥^& md 
femativn evaluation, Unpublished doctoral dissertation, University 
of Pittsburgh, 1973. 

This study was conducted for the )five aelieof yetfra 1967-68 through 
1971-72 using the total kindergarten population of one school. Each 
year sose of the kindergarten children received a formal, decoding* * 

^Vtmcturcd approach to riding; and the reiaindeY ot the children 
received no reading instruction* The main qUeatien of tht spudy vaat 
do those children with kindergarten reading instruction achieve 
batter at the end of grades one/ tw f thr^e t four and live than 
those who did not receive reading instruction in kindergarten? 
(Homogeneity of children's IQ'a was maintained.) Reading achievement 
via measured using the Stanford Aehievcfaent Test^ Results shoved 

^iariTor'all^yeara" 5 thare--vere sratiarically signif leant dif fareMea 
(fros 1 ta 2+ staninea) favouring those who received reading instruc- 
tion, Analysis of covariance (with IQ eovari^S) al^o .resulted in 
statlsticaily significant superiority for the klndarggy reading 



ERLC 



if oup , Hck 'mdudat ihat th« iMwr t# tfii t m mx tli %m%i%m H z. 

J fm* » tfcoi* ~«HlMfra* vith" mli«| instruction tu *tind*rg*tt»n * 
did mitnti and *a|nuin ittp«riorifcf in r*«ding. it i« north 
wrtng that th» ehiUr»n who raeaivad raiding tag miction ia 
kindargartaa aUo rtctivtd "individual i«±d instruction" ia raiding 
during at&faquaat yaara in a&hool, tack do** not kaatioit If tha 
no kindargartan reading instruction group alto tacalvad appropriate 
individuaiiitd instruction, 

* ' ■ ■ .•• i 



BKOt» J* Note to ralee a brighter child? The mi* for early teeming* 
H«# Yorkt ftidont Prase, 1967. 

Chapter ? of thin book it titled "flhould you taaeh your pratehoolar 
to raAd? H In #o anacdotal* chatty fashion Back raviawa tha pro # a 
and con'a of aarly r*ading And dlLcu«i«« varioua raiaarch/prograaa 
In thA araaa (a*g, O.tC, Hooro-at lapgth; Durktn* toman)* Shu aiao 
ia«rifc#i tfe« rftti^sU/swthflri «£<A« M*«tl*Uy f 
comic strip faAturo daiignad to taach rtadtng to young thildran 
which fin in the ChlciaW.. Trtbunt lot thlrtaan waaka daring 196*, 
Scattarad ffiftiouaiy throughout tha chap tor afi lattara tttm CHii and 
that parant coMHmtiiif upon aad aetaatinjg to tha author 1 * «*athod i^or 
taaching praachooiara to raad* Canamlly it zm b* a&id that Back 
Advocate taaching pfaAChool fchildran to ra ad if tha pa rant a want 
to mi it hoifc %hm par«nt» >nd tha cWld enjoy It t Sh# ttAl«ttiri# 
that thara ahould ba no praaaura gad Ihat phonlM &athoda art battar 
than alght word (wholanword)' tMthoda* Alao aha atataa that ragatdlaaa 
of tha iwthod or atotivation for teaching a pragdrOoiar ti> read, seat 
paopia who attaspt tha taak in any oonaiatant way art ganaraily 

lUCCaiafuJL 

BECC, JNA* & CLAY, H f Ht A rvota on taaehing m ptaaehoolar to raadi Soma 
probiaM 

1968, ^2, 171^174, 4,; v 

*. ** * 

Tha prograaa of one thraa«yaar*old child who *#aa raealving raadlng 
inatruetio^f torn hia Dothor waa eof^arad with fewanty fiva-ydkr-old 
, children of aiailar iat#Uigant% vho vara racalving group inatruct- 
Ion in achool. tha authora concatttfata in thia papar m tha i^thod^ 
ological problama coneamad with aarly rAAding. tha raadlng prograw&a 
baing uaad for tha thrae-yajar-old waa aimilar to that advocatad by 
Donan (196£), and loai of Doaan t a ulajma about th* sathod war* 
invaatlgAt^d> . 

Tha child ttf thlji atudy did Mka prograaa covparahla to that mada 
by tha flva^yaar*olda In tha ae^la. Hm#*^ar t contrary to Boifet^* a 
propoattioti that it ia easier to teach a young child to raad t tha 
authora found that n it ii waa m\ raally aaay to taaoh a thraa-yaar- 
old to raad" (p,172)% Tha authora rtcmmnd that in futura raaaarch 
In aarly raading tha following faotora ba incorporatad or invaatigatadi 
(1) Th© valua of intanalva vaifaua mora r«laxad # iMg-tara eontict 
progrABEDc, (2) Tha rata of loaa whin inatruction ia diacontinuad, 

(3) datarminatlon of tha Iwala (*«^tier wrdr latr#r) 

young children 'are ahla to laarn about languagaa, (4) Tha impact of 
•chool inatruetion on childrtm who hava had yarloua typaa of praachool 
progrA^aaea. 

ERIC" - - - - - - ----- - - — — — 



•UXT0K, IMU fTMChool reading IflitfMlitfl* 4 litarature ••arch, ^ 

•valuation and t«t#fff«t*ei«m» flatl Report. 9«1«m Si Ittlotmaiion . 
f or Ibo edninUtratoc. Volute* Hi Information tm %M tli&ff, . 
VoIum till iftfefttatioo for the paraftt, MIC 4oommmm » 0*9 Ms, 
tt ©ft* M* f W »7l* , - • - - 

In Volume I ilanton dl§flua##a th» origin* and.typee of preatNwl * 
reading in§truetl6fi. H* alao f«vl«it reeaareh conducted through . 
1970-71 on pre*chool reeding and reading tm&tmt** fhi b«llt^f Ml* 
report cenau t§ of fluggaatlonf to edwiniettatora iftpleoentlng I^to- 
•ehodl (Itlndergartan) reading progr**. Organisation, otojtstiwif* 
evaluation and other related factor* are 4iiCu«*#a\fro* the ad».l«" 
ietratora* point»of«vi««* 

Value* II alao ««t*ifii the m%Mm of or IgilWtjFOW of early f#*4Mtg 
in* miction and the review of f«e*iretw tianton than offar* tugtatt- 
' iooi* for teacHore which itjclwde ectivitiea and behavioural objective* 
for developing rcadinga* at well «• Nhaviewral Qoj«*U*««* aailvit* 
ion and miteriaia appropriate for preichool reeding tnatruotlon* 

'the ^ infoTSwtioiPi T for parsnt* CVot«»# f f f> ImeiuSe* Wrlef "ilecueilOo* 
of author it tea* opintona.on fading and a abort ovowlw of different 
•ethoda, lianfco praienta tha vitw that priachooi reading ioatruttiott 
fa deairablo if conducted^viih no,ptie§ur« and only t*b#n lh* child 
aapreeae* an interest in reeding. He alio *w in taint that formal 
{"carefully* planntd") instrottiflft la preferable to infernal, 8ug|*it~ 
ion* abOTt tpfEfopriftto accivtciea and mater tele for preschool reading 
instruction ere provided. • 



BOtfEt, CO. Teaching children to reed e§ they learned to talk* 
mmtntary ^ffUsh, »», H, 119-H1, IS*. 



gooey aaintaina that pfe»eiw»l (kindergarten) reading instruction 
ihould take the form of general guidance in a conc8nt;rac#d» enjoyable 
reading aavXronawnttb, In ay eh_ a a lt.ua tioa the child eould laara M s a*d^ 
ouch aa he/aha learned to talk, by «x lacing in a *r*adlni afIvlr«»«oe , 
en4 geicting indivldoeliisd rifpdniir to fatittonf ntart abwt.t%» »«f*= 
inge of «ordii» thue greeping the npyhal 'Vltheut an undue aaotmt of 
difficulty , % 



BglCeS. C. 4 ELKtJCD, 0. Cognitive devalopaflnt in early readare. 
bevtUfprsmtal Nycholagy t 1973, 9, 279-280, 

the eutlwre preaent e brief prellftinery report of an ongoing leag- 
itudinai aeietenaot .of li Batchtd paire of f iwyeer-old reader a. aad 
non-reedcra. The eubjeftte vera given a battery of pereeptual, sotor, 
cog al tiva and per aof»l Lty tea t* , Milytli i«M Wf ad that **rly Ti»iar» 
»rere atgnif icently euperier to non-reedare only on Piagetian eencreEe 
operatienal teake, irigge end Eikind eonclude that learni^ to read 
Eogiiah la facilitated by poeaeaeion of concrate operatlone. OEher 
fli^linge were that tsother* of early readere herf sore education than 
isothare of non-r«adere and that fethere of early readere reed to 
their chlldten sara oftets than father* of control children* 



f ^ ---- -~ v:r: -- - : .. vr .,. r ,-.:.;:.; 

ftii#tti to* to o*f «Ofjiit£?# 4«¥ii0pMfii| ilapi#tl€ iwrtldfMMt med v 
^^(p^ ^§i^j^%^k "ii^ ft^f r T r o^J 1 out m "II **tt« '""isrlf timim§ (A*f in#sj 

•^coMifii to taM^ f | (If 64) ifltifiidif^ to 51 «mtf*l tlilMrw * 
Miihotf m iiiiirm ImM| fi«i¥f« Vo**fcuUry f«t 

f€^rft« til #<Mu ton* lnt«f vlt*<* vtih par #t\i# wf * co&4t*g£«fc la oftfor 
to obtain di»&tfApht€ 4*t*» tafomtHoii on furwt In* prattle** ^ 
ralattd to raadittju mi b§Mwtmt of aarJy r**<J#r*. * 

NtyUi #hew*4 **riy t**d«f* *uv*tiot to control tKIMrafi on tiio 
Maturat of ecmaarvatton* auditory cloaurft and m^I biatnJlfti of 
H?A, UN tfco •ItttUf fttftf* #ybt**t of tha KUln4 6r*4tivity Toil* 
« B#t& fro* tat*r*l*v# ftW*d #*riy t ##4«r ft t*m ftm fctgHar t]BJhN«**- : ~ 
f*r*M* of oaf If raatfara provided iifntf Uaotly yfi r*adinjt/vr It lug 
o^fafiaia m& loatfretfm* $ti ihitr titer* vtrt #0 *Spifftc«ot 
differ wen In feohavlour paitar&a (play pr af*r*t#$*a) of ibt tuo gro^pa* 

: : I*Ofl 4#£* th# J$§tJ*«« WM4»4# €HaC t&# ^*MM*. 0f OOMfOM 

opmmilmm m lb ^114, wapiti irttt i ? M|* piMwl^^ 
Motivation, faellUata* #*rly fiMlOf in thiidfto* ' 



UtOHN # H*W* 4 afi*ty a/ r^ffiy in pm$&hml #WIA^f* VhpufeliftHfetft 

t***t«r*a ilwiaia* St*nf©rrf irnt^f «ltf ^ 1914* 

ffwrt «f«i£fiba* liar iU4£«**fui affotta to t*Mh ^ itirii^f^i 
to*r^d, Tft# iMthlfti ##iiidfi# iosk placa in t&a eHll4r'aft*o hofcaa 

vhtth *h» nit^pitd t@ Mich grd#* nf ptMettMl fhlllf«a <ag#4 



, ..... _ ...... , 

cr lMrla for tiding r#*4tnM## - tt« thm §%kmhM m% th# mtiotyiit 
of th* &&m%? pTQ$t&m vhkh «f teniialiy tt it follmrii Chll4]r*n fcnev 
iImi «iv4 tMM^tnt* of «AAy wfdit W'hAt ih#j - m-t4 » fa€ «u§h£ 

im Omt the §mM& th%f irvav ^re r^prti^flt^ by particular i#tt*m 
^on&ln^tlm of l#tt©r«* iklili f in CUftnaerlon vlth t*i* of ccmtuxt 

clu^*. c«n pr0vl4lft th« f If it «i#fi iMd t®i*fm&m£ rcjidir^. Ha 
rlmi 0€tiia«& tit* of fttittf projwt frtiietr lifin im jLffO im4 

m$ lnt*nd#4 CO iCt^y «l^#nti In a lotigitudiwl ffiihl« ItOti Ihflt 
VlnAtT&Ariw ftet thfmgh gr#J# fiViiM (iff*)* (Wr wr# ^*t«ii%p4 



y0Ufi0 &HidFm to r*ai* Procttdiftiti of * Coof*rtO£# # Jtevust&^r 14^16 f 
1462. tfAthioft«m« O^C.i U*S # Co^«~n»ent Prinrlag Offi€* # 1944 # 

' * ' ~ ' " > 

Thii ariici* riports or* the first f#Ar* of tho ft«W«r kisitr** 
ftrc«& f#AdlAg proj«et« tii* proj#4fe 20^ cMli^b in rfe* «ptrt^ 
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mm tmi group reeeiveoV reading Instruction in kindergarten: (ai 



formal program* 20 iidriute^ -pir day § heavily phonics basfed; B|| :v ^. ^ 
p, Mdfee'and M.L. Harrison* Program in Skills Basis to B&gim%ng % ^; 
Reading (I960) for an indication of the nature of the approach) ^ * 



The control group consisted of 2000 children also, and they | V \? 
received the "regular pro^sm" (no description given; the redder rig 
^referred^to 3^ 

"continued" in grade one where\half the experimental groiip received % 
. an "adjusted prQgram ,, and half the^^egular program"; flhe mala ; 
variable was the time of initial instruction in Treading (kindergarten 
versus first grade). The hypotheses were that the experimehjtal " 
group would read better and have -better attitudes toward reading ;/ . * 
and that the experimental group getting the adjusted grade one ' :< ' 
program would continue to be superior in reading and general J |scho©|L 
achievement. Results confirmed? the hypotheses: (1) The time of 1 ^ . 
introduction to beginning reading had a significant effect on \* \,^ : 
achievement in kindergarten and at the end of grade one and ^ (2) Vff ? 
The best reading achievement ©ecur^jd when adjustments were made . * 
in the first grade program which took into account the achievement 
In kindergarten. (See Mood (1967) for an critique of * this study v) ' 



BR2EINSKI , J.E. Early introduction to reading. In J Jl Figurel \(ed . ) 
Heading and inqtdry* Newark, Delaware: International Reading 
Association, . 1965. Pp. 443-446. :■" 

This article reviews the Research of O.K. Moore, Dolores Durkin 
and others, along with, the Denver pro j ect results , air of :^Krhich V\ 
indicate that early instruction has beneficial effects in terms of 
subsequent performance Jin reading.^ The author also outlines tHe 
procedures of highly structured, heavily phonics based, ear 
> curriculum (similar tb that used In the Denver project) meant for ; 
teachers and parents, 

' - : ■ "■i- ■ ■ 

BRZ1INSKI J*l. & HOW^ W, Earlyjeading r How, jot ^whenl Jp*f 

Ife^^ — r r -r r. * ^ 

The authorf maintain that research on early reading (the Denver 
study) shofts clearly that 4 reading can be taught to young children. 
They argue that the focus -of research must now shift to how teaching 

co-ordinated effort in which a critical analysis' 
existing research data and a planned program for 



should be done.* A 
and compilation of 



designing future research in early reading are called for* 

" . ° . v . s • ■ - ■ 

CALLAWAY, W#R. Early reading from a biological perspective. In L*0* 
01 11 la et. al. (ids.) Lemming f to reads reading to learn: Proceed-* 
ingo from the ^cmmomiain^ar Vest Regional Heading Conferences I 
(2nd) * Victoria, (British Columbia, 1473 . Pp. 11-27. f 

The author argues that educators and psychologists have obscured the 
idea of, the possibility of early readers because of attempts to \ 
define intelligence^in a general wav. He^aintains that humans have 
special .capacities that do not depend upon the processes of general 
V trituration for their initiation and development (#*g. language 
development) and that early reading is one of these special capacities i 



Callaway ; attempts to abeount for his child ^reading ^breakthrough 11 
at 2$S. Re posits that the reason could not have been general 
^ intelligence because the child would have had to have an IQ of ,200 
' (spurious logic used here) and dismisses environmental factors as 
not being able to account for such acceleration* He concludes 
(using etho logical evidence from biological studies) that specif ie 
genetic information is what facilitates early reading and that JSMj*; 
^blsloglieail^^^ 

ment at certain critical periods* This article Is very reminiscent 
of Chomsky's ideas of a Language Acquisition Device (in this ease 
applied to- reading) ... ' \ .- t V ■ , 



CHRISTIAN, C* Preschool Jbillteraeyi Preschool literacy in Spanish. 
Hisponiai 1977, 60, 530-532. = 

^ . .-/. ' 

This article is a * chatty 1 case study about the author 1 s two V 
children (one boy, one girl) who began reading in Spanish at about 
two years bid and upon entering kindergarten learned quickly to read 
- English/ although they had spoken the language only minimally before 
entering school, - There is not a great deal of attention to method 
of learning/ teaching in the article, but Christian is associated 
with Andersson * (/see above) arift thus with Soman 1 s (1964) ideas on 
early reading, y lH "■. 

CLAHKp Ijl.K. Yowtg fluent F£ad&pe* London* Helnemann Educational Books, 

. i^i9H.^^ 7 : ., : . v ....... 

Like the work of Dolores Durkin, Clark's book represents a major 
comprehensive study of early reading* Clark observed over a period 
of years 32 children who werfe reading fluently and with under stand- 
ing ^hen they started school at around five years of age. She 
focused especially on the readers 9 IQ,' language abilities, auditory 
discrimination, preschool experiences and home background. No control 
group was included in this study, but Clark does compare and contrast 
the early readers with -non-ear ly -readers- who underwent fllmilar-asfleae- 
ment in her study reported 1A R&aMng DiffiautMeB %n Softooli* 

Results showed that as a group the 32 readers were above average 
In latelligence; Individuals ranged in intelligence from average to 
superior* The, early readers 1 strengths tended to be in the verbal 
rather than the non-verbal aspects of the tests. The subjects came 
from a wide range of home backgrounds and family sizes; their parents 
had a variety of levels of education. One factor common to the home 
* backgrounds was thkt the parents found their families stimulating 
and absorbing and that most of the' children had "an interested adult 
who talked to and listened to them" (p. 102) at a stage when they 
were interested In reading. These adults, read to the children, 
answered their questions about reading and were generally engaged/ 
lh conversation with the children* The most common characteristics 
parents noted in regard to early readers were powers of ^oncen Wat- 
ion and a self-sufficiency which meant that they were content jio 
be on their own. Few parents had consciously attempted to teieh 
their children to read. Clark also found that the local libraries 
played an important role in providing materials for these* early 
readers* For some of the early readers the initial interest in 
reading was connected with print in the immediate environment 



ft (including yfcha^ on television) rather than specifically in hooks, 
. jfr follow-up Reports *from schools indicated that these fluent readers 
continued/ to show impressive ^achievement in the language arts* * 

I Clark concludes that her findings are similar to and amplify those 
J of Dur)2n (1966) ., King & Frlesen .(1972), Krippner (1963) an# 
f Torre/ (1969). She also maintains that the role of the library was 
* a striking feature of her study and that there is a need to'findjaere 
of dev^lbpUng links between the library and the community to - 
promote early reading, r Clark also citef the importance* of frequent 
reading and rereading of ^familiar texts in helping these early 
headers become t aensitiied J fo written language and giving *them , 
fk means of understanding what the act af reading is all abdut, She 
emphasizes that although the progress of the 32 subjects was 
dependent upon particular characteristics of each child, the inter- 
acting of the ; child with the encouragement, stimulation and accept- 
ing interest of an adult was of crucial importance, ■ 

COHAN* M, Two and a half and reading, Elmtmtary Englishs 1962 , 38, 
181-183. ... [ 

This article reports eri a two and a half-year-old girl 1 s learning ' 
to identify 40 words in a 20 day period. Emphasized are the facts 
. that the wotfds came from the child, herself and that the mother 
played games with woi^ds, all the while praising the child's correct 
responses. An attempt was made to get the child to read sentences 
aleo^ but- no progress was made as the child's Interest had waned 
almost completely* ! -.. ..... .. : . .... . ...... .- 



/ • . • . 

DAVIDSON, H.P. An experimental study of bright, average ; and dull 

children at the four year mental level, \ G&mtia Psychology Mono- 
' graphs* 1931, 9, 119-289. 

This study investigated the questions (1) To^ what extent can child- 
ren with a mental age of four learn to read and (2) Will bright, 

— average r~aadd^ 

well under the same' experimental conditional Thirteto white 
American native English speakers aged 3;0 to 5;5 received 80 days 
of reading instruction (approximately 10 minutes per day). The 
instructional program ^is explained in great detail in the article. 
Basically it was a whole word-sentence method, No phonics were 
taught. Results indicated that at least some , children, of an MA of 
4 can learn to read and that there was a great superiority of the 

I bright group with the average. group slightly- superior , to the dull. 
The author emphasizes, however, the large individual differences 
within each group,. The two most successful readers in the program 
were reading equivalent to an end of grade one level, 

DOMAN, 0. How to tmah your baby to mfld: The gmtle revolution^ New 
York,: Random Housed 1964. 



Using suspicious* logic and largely pseudo-scientific evidence, poman 
argues -that it is possible to increase children f e learning greatly / 
- and that children stupuld learn to riad between the ages of one an«r^ 
five. He maintains that the older the child gets, the harder it is 
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to teach him/her to read; The bulk of the .book deseritUs Roman's \ 
method for teaching preschoolers to read* The basic me\hodelegy la 
V 1 whole-word 1 * and the basic spirit of the program is thatthe introd- -.->->. 
uetion itself must always hp approached "joyously 11 , ■ 

;' -\ . • . . y ■ ■ 

DURKIN, D, A study of children who learned to r^ad prior to first 
V 109-113. '. \ . ' 

purkln reports on the first year of her Calif ornia Study of 49 early 
readers. The results and conclusions are summari|gd below in Durkin 

, ; (1966)* , / 

/ 4 ■• • 

••» • r 

\, ' ,y . , ■■■■ . • . 

DURKIN, *D, Children who learned to read at home. Elemmtmy School 
■ Journal ^1961* 62. 14-18. - - 

This article reports on the first two years "of Durkin's California 
study of 49 eafcly readers. For a complete sunmary fee Durkiri (1966). 

DURKIN, D. Children who read before grade one. Thg Reading Teache?* 

Durkin briefly outlines the results of the first year of her 
California study and proposes thre^ "emerging hypothesis" r <1) ^ *. 
Intelligence tests are seriously inadequate for identifying 'what' it 
takes 1 to learn to read. (2) Particular personality characteristics 
are important ^to learning to r,ead f (3) k child's* percept ion of what 
it means to read affects his/her attitude toward and achievement 
in reading. * * - . m ' 

m DURKIN i D£ An earlier start in reading? Elementary School Jowmat* 
1962, 63, 147-151* r 
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Durkin uses data from the* first three years of her Calif oiftfian 
study to determine if an earlier start in reading is beneficial. 
She concludes that children do profit from an ^earlier sta^t and that 
the lower the child's intelligence, the greater seems to be- the 
advantage of starting early. (See Durkin, 1966 for more details on 
this study. ) 

DURKIN, D. Children who read before grade It A second study. Element** 
apy School Joi&malj 1963, 64, 1^3*148. 

This article is a report of the fi^st-year findings of Durkin f ,s 
New York study of SO jpaj^Ly readers Templets results and conclusione 
are 8us»ariMd bel^iff^rkin (1966) . 

DURKIN, D. Should the, very young be taught to read? IftiA Journal* > 
1963, 52, 20-24. 

The author ^cites Sputnik, Bruner's Th& Ppoqqqb of Education* % 
Monteasori education and ttar own California and New York studies 
as primary reasons for the current (1963) foeue on pre-first grade 
reading instruction. Durkin, argues that kindergarten programa 
should provide all children with the opportunities to itart lea^n- 



£ag to read, Hmr ^eh child responds to the opportunitea, she , 
taaintains t will indicate readiness lack of it* She goes on ■ 
to suggest ways J in which informal opportunities for reading ■ ' 
might be provided in theji^&ssroom. For those few'children who . 
show special interest andability in redding, Durkin saya*that 
more systematic instruction could be provided* 

DURKIN /JD. A fifth yfar report on the achievement of early readers. 
Etmentaopy School Jowmal 3 1964, 65 t< 76-80* ' , 

• - , ' ' - / * . ■ / ■ 

This article sitamarizep findings from the first % five* years &£ 
the author's California study of 49 early readers, A complete a 
summary of these data tod conclusions are presented below lri t 
Durkin (1966), . ■ , , ' ' 

JHJRKIN, D, Children who read before first grade* In W.G. Cutts <ed,) 
~" Teaahing young ahitd^m to rmd. Proceedings of a Conference, 

November 14-16, 1962. Washington, D.C. : U.S. Government Printing 

Office, 1964, Pp, 78^84, . - . 

• i 

In r this article Durkin reviews the findings of her California 
study and examines especially the comparison of the 49 earj.y readers 
with 201 children in a control group in an attempt to determine if 
an early start in reading helps, -The results from this study are 
summarized in Durkin (1966) below. 



DURKIN, D, Early readers - Reflections after six years of research. 
The Reading Teacher^ 1904, 18,1 3-7'. ; - m 

Durkin comments upon some of the Accidental and "incidental things 
she noticed and learned from 1959 \to 1964 in her Calif ernia and 
% New York studies of early readers, She notes that in 1964 the 
attitude toward teaching children to read early was generaljly more 
positive than it had been in the lite 1950*8, But she points to 
cKe^degr ee™ bT^a7 , bandwai 

to teach reading in a kindergarten situation should be based upon 
the, individuals, not on everyone or no one policy, Durkin also 
points out that over half of the preschool readers In her studies 
were interested in writing before they showed any interest in 
reading. She reeoraiends that .early instruction in reading stress 
writing as well. Finally Durkin mentions that the children were not 
necessarily Interested in reading or writing every day, Thus, she 
suggests a good deal fo flexibility and informality 4 when working 
with young children so that their interests will be tapped and their 
attitudes will remain positive, 

■ ■ • • • i 

DURKIN, D, Children who read empty* New Yorkt Teachers College Preso, 
1966. 

Described In this volume ^are Durkin 1 s two t major studies of early , , 
readers, the California Study and the New York City Study. Fqg 
each of the studies Durkin defined as early readers beginning 



grade one children* who^(l) coi^d l^totify l#a»t 18 ^?rds from 
it list of $7; obtained a mw score of i^^fl efi a stand- 
ardized readings test and (3) bad riot yceivid d€hool instruction 
In reading* She reports^*? inf orttation abAy t the intelligence > 
reading achievement, family backgrounds , preschool exputience and 
.persoaal*£haraceeriai^a^^ 

presents case studies of 5 early readers frop the, California study 
and 6 fwm the- New York study. The: scope and -major* conclusioni , 
of the s todies are avanmariged here, r ^ * ^ \ ^ 

27i0 OafeZondj California Study: purkin idTOtified 49 early readers 
from a population of 5,103 children and studied them for a period 
of 6* years, 'Hie IQ's df the ^arly' readers ranged from 91 161, 
with a median of 121. The medians and tanges of reading achieve- 
ment for the subjects in each of the years of the study are ■ 
as follows: /' "\"*' ■ ;"-\ ■ 

End of Year Median * 

- 1 > ^ 3,7 ; 1 

2 " _ 4.9 

3 5.3 > 

> /' 4 " \v 6,7 t-v, : ; 

Y V , ; > 4 7*6 /> : \ i 

*~ ... :6 - . - ... 9.0 ..' -'.i 

Durkin also compared at years 3, 5 and 6 the . evly v^ifera 9 
achievement with that of a control group of 201 equally intelligent 
classmates who had the same teachers but who were not early readers. 
For years 3 and 5 the achievement for the early readers was 
significantly higher. For year 6 tjie early readers 1 achievement , 




continued to be higher, but not significantly 

Durkin inte rviewed the _j^mtlie|_of the ^^artgL rga 
early readers themselves in an attempt to get information about ;'■ 
(1) family background, (2) the early reader him/herself and. (3) the 
early reader's reading ^ability. Major findings from the interr ' 
views were that the early readers came from A wide tange of s.ofcio* 
economic backgrounds » that all of the 49 children were read to at 
home, that being read to was an especially important source of 
interest in reading development , that the mother arid older siblings 
were the 'most important ©thers , who influenced the early readers V 
reading abilities , that 38 of the 49 families did not deliberately 
set out to teach their children to read, that early readers tended 
to have available art abundance of reading material, that many of 
the eariy readers were characterized as 'pencil apd. paper kids ' and 
that for many of these children an Interest in v writing preceded and 
led to an Interest jgfrjreadlng, 

Tha Now York City jEtcy; This atudy was conducted for three years 
and explicitly set out to compare early readers with ikon-early 
readers on all dimensions Investigated In the California Study* 
Durkin identified 156 early readers from the New York City SehdQia* 
and monitored their reading achievement for a three year period. 



She randomly selected '30'of .-JClie -'Itf^fclMl^ifA nwtc]fejl,^hem, on : ri 
Intelligence with 30 non-early readme'. • ^e«ls*0 .jf^etfr/^fcre.; 

. studied irt note, detail than the 156 !l$pr thf, purpose,; of drawing 
conclusions aboot factors tha-t are- especially eign^cant, in , f 

. fostering preschool children. .. \i %y), h m '•' v? v ; r > . ,;;'»';:| ; : ;\.pv v 
The 156 ea#y readers/- ranged'^A'n XQ freo^W'to ' 170' ^eM^ • ;"^33)>' - "V t > ■ , v 
(The group ©f 60 children " wasv :eoaparsfet£ vi? IQ' to, ; 156 .si* jeers.* >; 

areas follows: '.; V . /J . "V • \;, V~i -''V^ff 

. . End of Ymij ^^^ittfi ; • V f^nge 

1 'J?--',; '.' X v3,7'. .• 2,3 - 74 



: v v . 



•All other tesults surtariWd here involve rhe 3p ,eai;ly tf£de|s ^^;f > 
and 30 non-early readers ♦ Witty respect to fading 
Durkln found that the 30 e£rly )?Vaders^ * 
for alt three orears of the study ; though (he idif f eyases ^et ; f t 

smaller across) the years. y'" % ■ --/ ; '^;^.::- 

From iritervifflm she received results similar to those obtained! in / 
the California Study, There wfire sow dif fences ^pd addittbhAl ; ^ 

i points, however* In this study the they atone vrf* the person ^ 
vho most influenced the early Reader's reading* The early readers - ^ 
were : described as intelligent^ curloufe ^nd persistent;; far the 
part help with reading w^s giv|n as /^tespofise to the i chill^^^s^: / • 4 

. questions*. ^ ^ r .. : ,_.. v .J)' j :.,; f ^_...;— \._.=:a v :._, ; :, t ^ ;; ^r. :. / > 

For the comparisons^ of the caHy ' reaiJjers ^4th the .non-earriy readers 
TDurkin found, toon#othet things, thaj i^re /e^rly readers were ^ 
read to at home t mo tre early readers liked to play alone and were # 1 \i 
described as b^ng didept ^t "qttiet u aetivities, more mother^ of 
earl5r headers rfead more often fthan th^ avelrag^ adult and • 
parents of 'early, readers ^ave ^eschool -help >fith word-related ; • 

• activities. *' * : v ', ' ; ; v : ^. Z^/' v-- • 

piirkih draws; from the findings of the Caiifprrila and New York.qity 
Studiesjare tl^e follG^ing:^ w [ 1 , y ■ * 

'(1> Early readers asf a group miiijfain their lead in reading 

achievement over \non-eariy V^^adero of the^amcf taenMl a ge« f 

(2)* An ea^ly Start ;in reading doeA no academe, physical or ; 
A social! lnjury|Jo ihildrw* Xnvfact, an 'earir start has 

benefits i§ reding a^ of 
an early start Us Especially great -for children $^low IQ. < 

Thtf personal chatadterist^s of eajly .read 

V readers are very ei&iiar..< j ,*"••• '> t ?.i'.:i >, ■ • r • 

(4) ;Tfhel^ #x famiilee; oh t% other Jmrid, are quite ' cliff e«frt>f The/ ; 

of 'early read^ref itimi* a greater, willingness W helj^ 
dingit they resj)oi]i4 .to^tRe children? a ^aestlons about^ 




parents o 

1 with. reaa^M». ; — — vr - - - 
words and 'reading *v 



,1 y -".v... ;-i-> 
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■iky*;-*-. - : <> • , . ._. . v *« . : v -- ; . 

^ 15); the ^iy ^sdcrs learned tf read by what- would be . /: 

' '/ * <*i^ 

/ " < dt«win|^6a4 ^ttng-'vere important in the early 'readers** .'• 

"4garjOfig to l TMd*; i £aing real to created for the eatiy ■]L m 
! 1 j*tfd*te*eb lntftrqgt in reading and led to questions abotit *i'Vv.* 
V ' Wbrck.' "\V -■ .: \ • ■•v-*'- - 

■ ,: ;" • v ;. ;.«; ; ■ ■ »"■ • '-v.- .. * . . . i: ■ • : «- 

, ^ tiraWUSi^ ^* ^hild^es beR±n tp ried? IftT<,H. Robinson (ed,l 

/V .Z$chatidn w imiifafyxnge -in reacting- w&ttnidtl^^ Sixty-seventh Year-- \ 
■ • -..b.o$fc-.o£ *ihe ifational Society for the Stu&y of - Education. Chicago ; 

v " Ill thifei firiit ^ a bielef hiitoricai ■" 

v perspective o^ ^^quti^ In school ^ 

; should begin aj^^eftp -also from m Historical pdint-e£»view V J 
: v diacuaeea the ' «raHb$ is of reading readlneaa and its measurement, 

Sh^ msi^taip^nafc 1 (fcfiie kindergarten ye«t^fiin bi^ the beginning of j ; 
^it^nlin schodlj defFMdin|iU^ N yh^readl^ 
^aitl^ >that kindergarten children 'are ^neither ready -ji 
"read, ; instruction Is a questl©^ ^mating reading- v* 
ileatappropriate to th^ chfldret^tf ^l^ls' of develop* " 

WU . ■ : V, ,. . / ' . , > v U^i^V - 7 " 

shifts her perspective to cbnslder child 
buses on the question f When should 1 a child begin thread? 1 
^re thf traditional objections and claiiyi^ii ^support'of / V 
^reading and finds ^trutWi and falsities on tot h sides* She 
^athafc^ the question of whenT to teiln readlJ^ ' - 

cat answer, !Shc gees on to ..providfe ;recOT®e5dationa for 
v ^ Reading instruction^ recoraifndations WhicJ^; train tain the 

p|y%'|oiUsl« of attention on the child and what he/she la t^ing to do. - 




6tmKIN( D. ^Ai language arts pro grwi for pre«f irat^gride* childrwi 
Two year^alchievementr report,' fi&adiiig R00gm*ah 197ff> 



f 
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Using the findings from Ker New York and California? studies | *. 
(Durkin, 1966) Durkin created a program designed to provide tiie 
opportunity for preschool children to develop their abilities in 
^the language lftts> The program was characterised by (I) giving a ;r.- 
great deal of atwntion to writing as well as to reading. <2) using ir 
student-cen'ired interests for/ developing language arts activities* 
<3) employing primarily a whole-word approach for the first year 
with Incidental attention to phonics , (4) teaching lefter names and 
tiOTe^als 6nd (5) reading to children dally, Thirty-six ^voiUnteac 1 % 
children (IQ 92-146; C,A* 3 r9 - 4; 10) from a small American mid- 
wesiern community took part in the two-year program, AlchlsvCTent - * 
^ests wore administered at the end of the first and second years '* 
f0f;the program. Results are as follows! ; ' 
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First year Eeeena year 

(mean) (mean) 

No* of numerals identified (&-5Q) * 13,8 47,1 

No'. * of letter s identified (0=52) 37,9 .49,7 

Mo. of words identified lS.1 123*8 * 

No. of sounds identified ^ not tasted 15,2 



In discussing the results Durkin raises the question of the 
^«la tlve "eietefit o f - these encamp llshmgn t « * She maintains that - in ur*- — — 
* pretation in a comparative fashion is difficult because of the lack 

of available information on the achievement of other young children . 
% In other programs, Durkin also discusses the importance of the 
*' teacher variable in these children f s achievement* 

She draws conclusions about, the benefits and feasibility of such a 
^program for all preschool children in a cautious manner, maintain* 
*lng that more carefully designed longitudinal studies are needed to 

answer such "questions* 

DURKIN v D, Early reading instruction - Is it advantageous? BtIC 
Document m 072 413, 1971, 4 

% ■ - ( 

From her review of tha literature on pre^first grade school programs 
for teaching readings Durkin concludes that (a) few studies exist 
and (b) what studies there are fail to help answer ,the question of 
the value of an earlier start in reading because they are flawed in 
one or more ways. She discusses the following typical shortcomings 
of the studies: (1) there is no indication of the time spent on 
reading; (2) the children's achievment is not (adequately) describedr 
(3) the type of instruction employed Is limited, (4) the duration of 
the study is usually only short-term, Durkin ^iseusses the research 
. into her language arts program for pre-first grade children (see 
Durkin, 1970) and concludes that it is very difficult to learn about 
the value of earlier starts in reading because schools often seem 
imable/unwilling to take advantage of them. She maintains that 
there simply is not enough known to answer the question posed in 
the title of the article and calls for more carefully docraented 
^research in the. area, : p 

w " /.'-.. • . . " * . >v 

DURKIN, D, Teaahtng young QftHdron to r^od, Boston^ Allyn sad Bacon, 1972, 

Durkin wrote thi^ book to 'lielp nursery school, kindergarten and 
first grade teachers provide instruction that Is both appropriate 
and productive" (p*x). The theory and recommendations for practice 
contained in the book have been developed as a , t result of her 
California and New York Studies of early readers (Durkin, 1966) and 
her subsequent pre-firat grade language arts curriculum" (Dwkin, 1970), 

The first section of the book presents ^n historical perspective on 
the theory of reading in American nursery schools and kindergartens 
in which Durkin explains why these arias' hava traditionally had the 
goal of social and emotional development of the child, and why some 
nursery school and kindergarten teachers now (1972) use workbooks 
and t drill to give their programs an air of 'academic respectability 1 , 
{ Ala© included is a chapter on reeding readiness and chapters devoted 
tb the behavioural charncterloticn of the young child and the 
characteristics of excellent teachem of young children. The heart of 



- the* book are the sections on Durkin** conception of a language 
.arts approach (one chapter) and her recommendationa oil instruct- 
ional teehnlquea for (1) extending the lit tening/apeaking vocabul* 
ary # (2) teaching writing. (3) .teaching reading /(word identifieat- 
ion, word analysis) and (4) language arts programs, It could be 
said that Dunkin'a theory and instructional suggestions are baaed 
on the premise that children younger than six can learn to read 
*™ thMugh set ho da 4hafc are 



DURKIN, D. A six year study of children who learned to read in aeheol 
at the age of four* Reading Rebcm^ah QiMWtCPlu^ 1974-1975. 10, 
9-61. • " " 

This article reports on the achievement in reading from first through 
fourth grades of children who participated in a tw6*year language 
arts curriculisn deslpied for preschool children (as described in - 
Durkin, 1970), In addition^ esults from a control group who did 

\ not participate in the program but who had attended kindergartens 
in which some attention was given to reading, were compared wtth 
those of the experimental group* Results showed that experimental 
and control group mean raw scores on intelligence testa never differed 
significantly during grades one through four* For that same period 
mean raw sedrei on reading tests (SRA Achievement Test, grades 1-4 \ 

i Cates-Macginitie Reading* Test, grade 4) were always higher for the 
experimental group* For grades one and two the differences were 
statistically a ignlf leant % In grades three and four, they w$r^ not. 
Durkin concludes that although they wore not formally assessed as 
being ready, subjectti in both the control and experimental groups 
demonstrate that tearlier starts in reading lead to satisfactory 
accomplishments rather than problem?* She emphasises that results 
showing a failure of the experimental group to maintain significant 
leads do. not necessarily contradict her earlier studies (Durkin, 1966) 
which found that early readers who learned to read at home maintained 
a statistically algnlficant lead over the non^early reading class* 
mates through grade six* Through this report she repeatedly notes 

ion to the children from the experimental group* She feels that the 
home environment which fosters early reading could well continue to 
support teading achievement but that especially for chlldrettVho 
learn to read in a'school/klndorgarten situation, "earlier Warts 
in reading are meaningless if schools are unwilling to alter what 
lo taught In the years that follow ^36^^^* (p. 60) , 

DURKIN, C. Facts about pre-flrflt grade reading* In 1*0* Oillla (ed.) 
Tha kiitttipgaptm child ami readuuj. Newark, Delaware % Internation- 
al Reading ^^^iation% 1977*" Pp/l«12. 

Durkin summarizes findings abe^t early reading. from her research and 
discuflaea the hlatery of the imm of early reading from the mid* 
1950 f s to the present* She also reviews other studies into earlier 
start* to rending instruction in school, Durkin than focuaes on 
instructional practices in the American kindergarten and argues that 
most changes which have been implemented in the kindergarten were 
not rationally planned but 'happened 1 because or fashion or commun- 
ity reaction. She concludes that most, American .kindergartena today 
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aw attempting to teach reading and that the usual way of doing 
bo is by coraaercially produced materials/reading schemes. Purkin 
maintain* that child-centred Instruction would be ©oat appropriate 
for teaching reading in the kindergarten but points out that in 
order for such instruction to be implemented it ia necessary to 
have a knewledgable* imaginative teacher and a school (administrator) 
that will support such a pregrame. 



ELLIS, D.J.W, Tkd ec{p%itiiw development of aaz*ly rnodgro. Unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, Northern Illinois University, 1975* 

Ellis studied 20 early rrtders (children between four and mix yef rs 
old who could read at pre^rlsar level or higher and who had not 
attended school) for the purpose of describing thai? (1) cognitive 
development (with emphasis on their accomplishment of eight Piagetian 
tasks),, (2) oral reading abilities and (3) heme background eiepefienees 
Findings showed that claasif ieation casks correlated aignlfiMBtiy 
with the subjects* instructional reading levels. The iarjg«ge and 
total Fiagetiifl task scores correlated significantly with the subjects 
Independent. reading levels* The deeentratien and total Piagetian 
task scores correlated significantly with dental age and intelligence. 
The mental ages of the subjects correlated slptficently with the 
language task scores* Word recognition scores were used to separate 
the early readers into (a) advanced and (b) beginning early readers* 
The advanced group performed significantly better on cdniervatipp *' 
tasks. 

The descrlpt toil of the 'children 1 * oral reading was »m»rned large|y 
with attempting to pinpoint the types of errors made and the sources / 
used for Identifying words* Data en the home backgrounds of the 
early readers showed that all 20 were middle class and that they had 
available a variety of ready materials* Hie children themselves were 
'described as being curious about words* having good memories and 
playing well by themselves. All of them were read to at an early 
'age/ totters played the major role in helping these early readers, but 
, the fa thers were very active in this capacity also, 



B4IPIY* D* Teaah. yam* pradakaolav ,to read* Hew Yorks Simon and Schuster, 
1975. 

After knocking down several atrawmen which he has dutifully set up* 
Emery traces the cause of America's reading problems to the home, He 
twintaina that there la generally ctot enough input, but that with 
sufficient stimulation at the "teachable moment" (around age four), 
children will learn to read, The argument he posits la essentially 
a quantitative, 'assembly line* one* His solution to the problems in 



teaching reading rests largely on the amount of practical the 
repetition provided within a set, lintar notion of how reading is 
learnt, E«ry faalntaina that by his/her questions, the four-year-old 
will show when hu/fthe 1» r^ady to learn to read and that the approp- 
riate one to do the teaching in such a case la the parent* His 
description of an environment Conducive to preschool reading takes 
account of the main ehnraeteriaticH posited by Teale (1978)* Hovfivar, 
the program Emery rtteommimda rttats strongly on a quite rigidly pre- 
conceived decoding scope and waqu^nce far reading which raltee heavily 
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es repetition end reinforcement* 



ESHJ«M t A.M* A leek at early reading* The Wmding Ttaohtr, 1971, 24 
616-620, 



h5v tad nhsiTi fcegiim^^ 
be pripirid to offer children who are re4dy P a reading program at the 
kindergarten level, He cites norm prograne and materials which have 
bees* Ulld at this level, His reconsaendfttlcm^ arc that beginning 
raiding instruction should be *M meaningful and natural aa possible 
and thatthfc basal ihould not be considered the Reading program* 
Eajcmaan superficially touches many, many bases in this article. 



I?ANS P J*L* Teaching reading by machine I A caae hletory in early read* 
ing biSaviour, AV Ctmmmimtton Emim* 1965* 13* 303*3Qg, 

Evans' purpose is to "detail the raiding behavio* of one young 
child" over a period of tvo and ose*half years (approximately age* 
three to five end one-half ) . The aubjeet (KE) began raiding instruct 
ion on a teaching machine* The instruction itealf waa pfaenica and 
was conducted over a period of four caontha (actual instruction time 
wan f ive beftre and forty-two Msut«) r The thfory upon yfeirt thi 
instruction was based was that a reader acana a phonetic word letter 
by letter, produces a found equivalent of each latter and than 
wyBthi sii w % tor wrd into it* noreai p»ni^la^oa (p* 3tt5) * f oilaw- 
ing the Bachina/phoniea phase of instruction, the child was started 
on "a new program designed to teach raiding of nofi^phonie wcerlal" 
vhid* toneiated of reeding baaal readers to end with the author* 
Standardiied testing at agaa 3; 11, 4|6, 5;0 and 5;6 show KE achiev- 
ing average comprehension and word recognition stores of grades 3.0, 
3*5 and 4.5 for tha flrmt three testings* (Ho co^prihensien teat was 
given at age 5; 6.) j 



FORESTER, A*D* What teachers can learn from ^turai readers', 7h% 

nrndivQ remher; 1977, 31, 160-166. 

the author reviews the research of Durkln, Torrey (1969) and othata 
and cites har own classroom ©baervatiena of early reedera to note 
that there la a parallel between learning to read and learning to 
apeak for natural readers* Tha following features of learning to 
read naturally are identified! (1) It in a proteas much ilka learn- 
ing to apeak; that la, reading la learnt aa expreseivs meaningful 
language (not a aet of rulea) . (2) teaming to read proceede on tha 
. bails of language patterns with which the child la familiar* Thus, 
the child icmitore and controls his/her own vocabulary* foreater 
characterless the claaarooa where har observations took place aa 
one which takea account of how natural readera learn to read* Hie 
author plana to continue observation! in an attempt to pinpoint 
juat how the process of learning to read evolves naturally. 
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* FOtftMl* W # Teaching a tvo-yeat-old to reads An fespariMfit in aarly 
chiidfiaad Iteming, (knsii^ FeyahgUiy feWffrqpfct, 1962 1 «$, itt- 
283, , \ ' 

rovhr reporta a caat study of his atteoptii to teach hia tvo-ytar" 
old Aayghtcr to read over a nin£ mt.fi period, Hie conception of 

bahavioural paych^Ugy. We argute that***!** language atftictura * 
ahouid bt eartifully anatyMd and the twining broken dmm into cmII 
ettpe* paced in a «hallmi gradient %f¥ich cah bit fiaaily Isarnid by 
the child" <p*192)» Thus* the Instruction procnada in a linear 
additive fashion £ro» the ©«H (%#ord> to the large (aentinca)* fron 
what fovltir parceivca aa aiirpla to vhat he a«a ii crapltx* The 
viev of reading aa a typit of language* proceaa ia Mt conaidertd. 

fovicr affphaaUaa that th# ^ilhdi of iMtructiop alvaya mtm4 to 
approttigata play and to keep the child intartatad aa mjch aa poealble. 
He atreaaa-dL the luportanea nf reinforMwat r^vari in the teach* 
ing # A whole 3ot4 approach ptitd^lisatitd ftot* the baginntng to thu *&4 
of th* twnructionai period* Worda and eeatesee* fftre preeemifd to 
flash cerda. Vocabulary w^n ehown According to atructurat lij&piicity 
phonic factors* tha child 1 * interest and frequency of occurrence in 
language* Later in the program ayatamtte phonic a vse introduced* 
$&m reading of prepri^tm vaa aleo includad* A description ^F t^Bft 
\ wtheda imd the result! of their «ppiicatim ace spelled oai: in^i^Srt 
detail in th# article* Fre- and pqst^ttst data on reading *£Mtv*- 1| 
s^nt* intelligence and paychoiiociai devilopsient end f uneiioning are 
ileo f #^YT#d * Mi j or f I nd I ngi vt re that %im child r 'Pid# f MiMttli 
progress in reading aingle w^rda t tiaacially choae ititroducaa tarly 
in tha nina mn%H ptriad and that ae4a pregrfaa waa sa4a in reading 
ahart atntweta (on individMl caria) and ta»ta, rowlar t«oeludta 
that vhlU it ia apparent that a tw-y€ar«0ld child high abllitits 
can conaiderabU progreaa in riiadingt ^Ha amwt of fly^ncy and 

autonwy which can be achieved in raa^lni t«tta ta atill In doubt. 
Ka maintaina that a variat^ of ^fthoda proved effae^iva in taachlrig 

a yemftfl fihlld but that the jU^art^nea of eatly » ayatg^itie phoniea 

vaa not r^aolved* 



FGULES, W* Stfuettiril di^naiftna of tht Iwarnini proc#as in #arly 
raiding, 0dld fetMJ^^lf, i9«4, 3$, 1091-1104, 

Fowler propo»€a a fra^vork for defining, grading and teaching tha 
disenalona of reading to young chUdr^n* ftaaicaily hla idea ia that 
tha larger ayttem (reading) wst firat ha broken into ita c^ontnt 
unite and then units vhlch Uad co diaeriminaf ion and identification 
of l\w ayat^m ahould bf eaUctaii for laathlng, Thua ha hoida that 
the act of r#ading can b^ analyitd hiararchicaily and inatructioo 
progra^ad along ^ ewttnuua t»f complexity* fowlar aa^a reading aa 
biing w^prtaed of thrae levclai (I) phon#ma«fraphama corraapondancei 
(II) pattarnlng t»f wrt^h^# into aeiitan«aa (aynti^) and (III) 
patterning of i^anlnga (u^nUce), j^intaina that thm memnttz 
Imvml yiil taku tare of itailf in readiiia»«d that the natn teak 1 of 
tha child in to Irntu th# phone«e-graphaini cprraaf?€indan^aP| with 
work on tha ayntactie J^vel (U) al»o balog necaaaaryt Tha progfai* 
Itaalf ia coa|i^aad of lf problefii aoiviiig raak* baaed Oil matching 
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prlacipl« H oo iJit two level*, Onitka earl far writ (rowltr* 
l»il> fte*lc# la iimr m intwETMl part of iMCt^tl^^oitt tha ba* 
EimUfig, In Limrl I char© ar# tlnfU wrda (#*g s cat) and graf>hi»fa 
i («*S* a. t). Tfce child m*t match the co^Kmtfitt irith the whola* 
tfith Uvei II chU pr§£t<itffii i«i conducted with acnttotM (irhglaa) 
mi \mt4§ (p&ttB) * ferwiaf ixplaine that thro* r^oVa t#^ulr^** 

tha lavala la drotopad* Ha aaya Chat 10 preschool chiidrtfs have 
bt«fl.lnveiv«d 4** lli€ proarflMsd chat ail hava main pr&ftr«aa Is raad- 
tag. 



f0HM% t V* A study of protean mi Ml hod if* (hrae-yaar-eldi tMim m& 
tri^lats lumtnft to rtad, C*n*Hc P^oh^l^gy Nbm<gr^kM 0 I965 t 

Fowler daacrlbea m $xp*tttomt i» which 6 thr**-yur-tilda €m# 
of aach j**ir 0t thrae identical tvlna* two wnfear« #f a set of trip- 
lata, sad rwler'i daughter) rectivad iJ-W ttlftutai of reading in- 
acrticttaft ^-3 days pt*r vaak far a 2*f$ tsmth parted * Four tvin ew« 
txol* received ns reading in* tract tea * Ttii f«gr«t prwided vt* a. 
"eyataaattc aaalytlc - ^ihttie approach* bialcaUy tha aaaa a* that 
outliaad In f^vltr but daacrlbad harm aygti datall* 

ffia progrwi was chara€terlic4 by <a> ayatanatlc and atructurad 
{f%ml0 pf «««ntAt ton ar*4 (b> the uii of f>lay orla&tat lot** Iftara 
w#r# tw ltvtii included! U) cha phwte iAirueUmi fj&llwad by 

a ^jilieh £0 co-s«^rcta.l..pr^r lMra .(ba^bM\.o£-tHa:..iibaa^4$-^t---^#^-- 

behind the tiro & ra» is cap^r#d in 6 hit 4^Kt M taamln| is nid , M 
fa prts#rUy a problw acqatririg fM« Wky i#4th hm# tormn 
zziA a c rue carta : ara recardad* Kta^Ji^t IVTa| tharafora la praaant 
w tfi«lal probl^mA for Uarntng co raad ttm/wsti* *** r# <p*30), 

Maul c a sbm/ad th&t 3 ©f the #mp«rtaifuai graup sad# jp^sd progr^sa t 
miva^cini to and ^ehta-vtftt ai atags tva of tha pirp$rim* fha re* 
fining 1 txfferi^inial chiidr^ faada "aoi>a"|>roj|raaa w In Unrnlns 
"■"trvdtvfdyal wfa* «n3 ph^ic ~'uHTcaV~bur i^a~of ~chM raachad^ aTpoInc 



of riNsdtnM avail atn^U v vhola^aantaace i^lta lsdap^nd^iiy # fena 
of cha concrol group atow#4 any indicac k>ntj of tha ability to raad 
V^riip l#tl#f# or Scut Kowbr concludes that thar# la ii mieft 
mstidmmm chat gupports thf vtlui ©f thaaa mathoda and t^cfmMuta for 
a raadlng j»r^r*» at cha >«yaar-oid Uvai" (p,87). In addllioR no 
alg^a of aoeioa«K»t tonal difficulty ^ara found for any of the child* 
ran. 



FWUK, M; A 4»v#lopnanfat laarfitni atrata^y far ©arly f^adlna in # 
laboratory naraay acMol . Jnte$\jhmgg § 1911 > ? t 106-12S* 

To atudy lh* affact tvaaaaa uf fovlar *a davalop«a&tal learrji^g progfa^ 
for («acMf)ii raadtna In a $>reafKool inati(U(itfnaL aatttni 10% chUtj^ 
r^ii fat* J|3 to 4|l|) ^ub fc}*a ra?iit«| fro» aviraga au|*arior 
who atcandad an urt>an« tmlver*lcy fiuraay achool war^ aalattad f«r 
intalUr tual ront^taftre and m*% Ivatton |»ac«inCf »l for ifawtim t« 
r ****** <t**10W), ttte i»ro^rasi (adsliitatarad 10-20 etmitea dally) w^a 
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essen^il^: phonies ' oriented and is described in. detail in fbwleif - 
<lf 64, 196S^ . Post*tests"of knowledge of phoneme-grapheme eolfres-; 
pondence, word recognition^ word generalisation, sentence reading , 
and paragraph reading w« 

less the post-test measure* a large majority ' (74) -9* ;;the; 109* f 
children learned to read with comparative ease, regularity and ; 
fluency, given the systematic program* Fowler attributes, success v- 
to his analytic-synthetic matching tasks which "greatly facilitated , 
children's learning of critical (phonic) rules upon which wtfrd and 
»,~ sentence structure are based 11 (p.l20)> The best predictor of 

success in learning to real for these preschool children was mental 
age, followed by knowledge of letter names and chronological age. 



GARDNER, K. Early reading skills .', In Beading sHltMi Theory and 
practice. London % Ward Lock Educational, 1970 . f p * 18-23 * 

Gardner reports the results of a pilot study of the "home regime" , ^ 
of early readers, The major trends of the results suggest that r 
early readers come from homes where the language forms favoured by 
education are used and Where the child has maximum contact with 
adult speech. ' Whether or not parents decided to teach children to 
read was not important, Parents of early readers regularly read to 

4 their children* On many occasions the favourite story was used as 

-a basis for investigating the written code. 



GATES, ,A.I. h BGEKER, E, A stfudy of initial stages in reading by pre- 
school children. Teachers College Record* 1923, 24, 469-488. 

The findings of this study of word learning with preschool children 
indicate: (1) length of word conditions difficulty of reading by 
'* inexperienced children, (2) names of objects Judged to be of Interest: 
to children are not: necessarily easier to learn, (3^ words of- ; 
irregular outline do not seem to be easier to learn than those which 
have letters^ of unifier^ height » (4) Children frequently appear to 
learn words by observing some minute detail (dot over t or tail on x) * 
(5) perceptual analysis (discovering distinctive features) of words 
- ^ is a main problem in be 

in ability to learn words with practice * learning 175% as many words 
during the fifth day as on the first, (7) children remember words s 
' learnt over periods of from 24 to 96 hours rather better than many 
other studies * of the time indicate. .* ■ 



GEORGIADY, N*F., ROMANO, L. & BARAjWWSKt, A. To read or nof to read - 
:« "in kindergarten. Elementary School Joumal K . 1965 , 65, 30fr-3ll. 
'•••\•.<' * ■ - • j ■; ^ 1 '• ""• • • v : .</ : 

^isAtudy sought to deteraine^if childr^i in a "changing environment" 
would mature more rapidly and hence be ready for earlier initial read- 
ing experiences* Each of four kindergarten classes (100 ^gbjeets, 
aged 5; 9^6 1 3) was divided into four groups (experimental-i^citrol x 
high IQ-low IQ) . The experimental children in each class received 
help from the 4 teacher in identifying words. The. criterion measure^ at 
the end of the experiment was word recognition* The experimental 
group generally achieved significantly higher on th^ post- rest than th 
control group* a ; 



{bur words In 
were .randomly 



iHtt^|T^ o/ cMlcbpn wfa.entisp kindepgopi&n 

: y I ' art^l gkil&mi.Qf tjhfr same age Who] & 

; ; 

Dnivareity of Wisconsin, 1975. 

From all the kindergarten students In one midwest em American city 
130 children who could read "four of five words in Isolation and 

(a) sentence "were identified as 1 readers* H (p. 38), 130 
selected from a readiness group tad 130 w«e randomly v 
ilftliteted^f t<M p 

for language development f self-concept, auditory deecrimination and 
reading achievement f Parents and teachers were each administered a 
questionnaire. ^ » ,- - r^-- 

■■ , A significant difference ^among reader , readiness and non-readiness 
children was determined in the following areas I (1) language develop-* 
ment, (2) auditory discrimination, (3) socib-economle lev^iV(^) 
frequency of parent reading to child, (5) age when ehUd started I; f 
watching "Sesame Street", (6) if child attended a preschool^/ 

reading , abilities. ' ...... -■■ - - --, "... 

Harty also* f ound that (1) the largest number of readers learned to 
read at four years of age, (2) most early readers had been helped to 
learn to read by their parents , (3) most early readers learned , the 
names and sounds of the alphabet before learning to read < 

H1GCINS, W.L* A working bibliography for research relating ri^arly 
reading* (hometown University Fapg&B on Lc^tgnagee .md %inguiBiio&g 
1976, Nq.13, 74-103* v ' 

Hlggins 1 bibliography might be said to be more on the topic of be- 
ginning reading than on early reading (as the term defined for* 
purposes of this annotated bibliography) . Thl^ bibliography is not 
annotated* 1 • - / ••' v? ~". : , 

f ; ■ ! . ■ ■ . ,■ ■ . , ', -v ■ ■ ■ . o • .•' ; ;' - 

HIBSCH, E*S. What are good responsive environments for young children? 

"A critical dlscusslQa of 
• Xotmg Chilcben* 19J2, 28;* 75*80* 



Hirsch details the fqain prirfeiples underlying 0*K* Moore's "Talking 
Typewriter" approach to the learning of writing/reading and speaking/ 
listening. She; maintains that the principles are important ones for 
learning but finds that Moore has omitted some equally impbrt^nt . " '-/.V? 
areas , notably, those of the role of past experiences In leaim 
of maturatlonal sequences and needs* She argued that Moore does not; 
allow the learner to develop a learning style uniquely his/her own 
but is basically applying a reward-rel^orcemWlt principle. She con- 
eludes that any good learning environment must take into account 
Moore's principles (and those he has omitted) but that ultimately the 
good classroom is better than the computer environment. 



HOttSlWORrHi t*8 * Children atom 180 I.Q* Yonkers-on-Hudsen, New : 
Y©»k i World Book C©opany , 19421 

The author reviews the ilteratuM^ ofcf&ldrib 
dyer *Q t and presents 12 of her own eases studies * On© phasii 

of the study focuses on reading. In that sett ion f rally baekifduidi 
pr aschool'hiatory 9 school history f character traits* physical and 
mental measttrements, teachers f judgements and reading interests are 
investigated* Nine of the subjects were early readers with the t ^ 
itedian onset - W heading being age three r The traits identified -as - 
being associated with early readers were as follows! (1) They were 
content to be alone » (2) they liked books to be read and reread to 
-them and they read and reread them also, (3) they showed, a general 
interest in words and (4) they liked to write, 

H0SK1S3QN, K, Should parents teach their children to read? Elmmt-* 
my English* 1974, 51, 295-299. , ^ 

Hoskissoh reviews language Jearjiing studies of such people as Roger 
Brown,* Susan Ervin and David McNeill and establishes that the child 
learning language is a oonstmiatov of language who learns language 
essentially by getting feedback in a eeimmjnieative situation. He 
then argues that there is no need for formal, systematic instruction 
In reading but that learning to read can proceed nnich like learning 
to speak* In so far as parents are concerned he says, "Parents are 
^in a more advantageous position to know what Information their child* 
ren have' acquired and since meaning resides In the context of the 
situation as well as In the linguistic devices of expression, they 
are in a better position to help their children learn to speak, and 
by extension to learn to read" (p.297) . The author: has developed a 
program. which follows from such a philosophy that parents cam use to 
assist their children's reading and he details the Steps Involved* 

HUEY, E.G. The psychology and pedagogy of reading* New York: .The 
Macmillan Company, 1908. 

"iSneimpter XVI of his book Huey discusses 'Learning to Read at Home 1 v 
He advocates what may generally be termed a Iraguage-eiroerience 
approach whereby the parent makes great use of print whJ^i occurs 
In the environment in helping the young child learn* to f^* Huey 
maintains that mewing should always.be central in this process. 
He also discusses ehildrra who "1^ 

likens this way of learning to the manner In which oral language - : 
■i ±b learnt* He says that instruction in reading should attempt, to j 
replicate this, natural learning style . Some of his quotable quotes ° 
on teaching young children to iead In this maonert "The secret of 
It all lies in parents 1 reading aloud to and with the child" (p« 332) . 
"Of course there comes a time when phonics should be taught, and 
carefully taught, but that task, may well be left to %he school" 
(p. 334). "As to choice of reading mftter there is no better guide 
than the perennial Interest of childhood itself • . . 11 (p. 334) . 
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HUGHES, t.' Reading and writing before eohool, London: .Jonathan Cape, 
1971. * r '. \ ' ■ * 



Drawing alraoBt exaua&aly u^n^ttie theory and practices- of Uonan 
(1964), Hughes puta forth a rationale and aethod fot teaching pre- 
schoolers to read. The only divergence from the 'Doman. line' is ■■- - 
that Hughes advocates instruction in phonics in addition to Doman a 
suggestions. She outlines the scope and sequence of activities for, 
teaching early reading anff details "step by step" how she taught her 
- two^arsold daughter to read i Also included are sugges t ions . for - ™ ,™ , 
teaching preschoolers to write and ideas on how Doman' s principles 
• might be applied to teaching classes of children in a school setting. 

' ' ' 

HYMES, JM. More pressure' for early reading Childhood gduQaHm* 
1963, 40 f 34*35, s ' •• • : - ' - > 

Hymes condemns the proposals put forth by Doman, Stevens fi^Or em 
(1963) on-U^ 

ideas disregard individual differences" in children and argues that 
' each ehild should 1m allowed to 11 come to" reading in his/her own ^ 
time/ Hymes warns that there may be. serious fffeets on children 
if Doman, Stevens £jOrem f s methods are applied, i * 

. \ . ... • ... 

HYMES t J,L. Early reading is very risky business* In H,F S Clarizio, _ 
r.C, Craig & VI. A. Mehrenp (eds.)r Contmpormy ia$u§8 in educational 
^psychology* Boston Allyn ipd Baeon^ 1970, Pp, 135-139. \ 

Hymes argues that there is nothing wfttttgwith helping preschool 
t children to get ready to read or with letting those who are ready 
read, But he maintains that the current (1965) drive for early 
reading is still 4 basically a formal workbook/textbgek approach and ^ 
that such an approach is wrong because (1) it make! reading a sterile 
unintelleetual aet s \ (2) ^t isolates reading as a skill, (3) it turns 
a nursery or kindergarten in a f sit-down f programme and (4) it runs 
• the risk of making the child leas emotionally healthy because of 
early CTotional pressure, 

HtMES, J,L. Teaching reading to the under-six age\ A child development 
point of view. In M.p. Douglas (ed.). Mih Ctmemont Reading 
ConfeFMae Skaphook, Clatemont, California; Claremont Reading 

T ^e«^ereito«y«U7pW -Pp^79-83W^^ 

Hymes argues -that (it is nonsense to talk about teaching reading 
readiness as a special approach to pre-first grade children, He 
says f "We either teach reading or we don't" (p. 79), "He opts for - 
teaching reading to the under-six age child provided the following ^ 
considerations are 'kept in mind:' (1) reading oust be taught in a * 
way that fits the child, (2) reading must be taught in a, way that 
fits reading and (3) reading must be taught in a W&y that fits the 
\ goals of general, education,. Hymes discusses each of theie consider- 
ations in some detail. - , ? 



ILO» Ft The atiild from 3 to 8* with implications £©r reading. Con- 
ftxwm on Beading* VmvgrHty of Mit$bi&gh Report* 1963, 1>» 
15-2% »\ 

maintain that maturation i(i the key variable In determining ino t ruc- 
tion. Simply stated, thia school of thought supports waiting until 
the child la ready; if the child is not ready t instruction ahould be 
delayed. In this article Ilg eitei factors in the ehild 1 a develop- 
ment that correlate with reading and provides developmental profiles 
ef children at the dif t ewnt age levels < f rota three to eight) -on— - 
various reading tasks (e.g. reading^related visual characteristics, 
word recognition abilities! listening to stories), The teaeher is 
meant to watch for these behaviours in order to obtain an indication 
of What the mind is doing and thus be able to decide If reading in- 
struction lfl or is not* appropriate # 



IntefolfgaAiiational Cattffiittee* Reading and pre-first grade I A joint 
^statement of ^concerns about presant^pracfc^ 
reading 'instruction and recommendations for improvement* lgngmg§ 

'~Attr>imy~w> 459-*46i; * -~ / ° ••• 7 

The title adequately outlines the content of this statement. The 
concerns are directed mainly at structured (pre-) reading programs t 
the pressure for formal assessment of such programs and the needj 
for the rationalization by teachers of preschool reading programs. 
The recomendatlons call for a language arts type approach to pre- 
sehdol reading with appropriate evaluation procedures and concern 
for the individual child. j 

JOCIC f M. S&me psychollnguistic aspects of the acquisition of reading 
in # early childhood* In K* Sornig (ed*) t PzoMgdCngB of tfta 4th 
/ IntemaHoml Congre&B of Applied t&nguiBUoe* Stuttgard» 1975* 
Pp. 369-378. 

The author describes a one year experience aimed at teaching reading 
which involved 11 children who ranged in ages from 2 ill to 3»;4 when 
r i^a i^er 

they were tested by a psychologist, were found to be average and 
thus deemed representative pf typical kindergarten children.. However 
what the children were average on is net reported, The bulk of the 
article is given to describing the reading program itself which was 
- conducted three to five minutes daily to the initial phase .of ^th^_ = 
experiment and gradually lengthened to five to twenty minutes daily. 
The program was essentially a whole word approach based on Doman f s 
(1964) ideas. The 'tenor 1 of, the 'experiment was that the teach tog 
should be carried out throu^i play without pressure on the children 
to participate, 4 - * \ 

* Joicic reports the following results? (a) one child had "completely 
mastered* the reading ability", (p. 374), (b) four children were "read- 
ing well", but only words not longer than iive letters, (c) two 
children were able to read only one 'syllable words of two or three 



letters and (d) four children Were able to recognize letters but not 
link them into words. From these results iheoeneludee thae^fche 
program was helpful In developing reeding skills and that the cog- * 
w , nitiy^ 

is aoMUhat difficult to see how this latter conclusion was arrived 
at considering the design of the experiment. 

KASDON. t*M* Early reading background of some superior readers among 
■ ' college freshness* Jburml of BdugaMomffifi$&8a^hi 1958, 52 1 
— r ^r: \ -151-153. ' ----- ■ - - - - - * " - r 1 *r ^ - rrrr^^rrr^^ 

Subjects Involved. in this study were all at or above the 97.5 percent- 
ile.) on the reading comprehension section of th* Cooperative* English ^ 
Test. The method for gathering data was a "structured interview" with 
the sub J eat which attempted 'to ascertain his/hWi preschool and early 
Eistfere, and thus the study would seem to have relevance tip this - 
bibliography* This study his serious tnethodlogidal flaws* however,; 
ana it is included only because of this bibliography is dean fe to be 
. -,. ^ qQmpr&Jwn0iv&* , . . . . . ; - - . ' . ,\ : : . ■ > . .. . 

Subject? gave taore or less "off the top of the head" reports and did 
net consult parents f documents* etc* which could veil have provided 
information about those readers' backgrounds*, In addft ion, it seems * 
quite questionable that research can arrive at any useful answers by 
asking a sample of nineteeh-year-olds such things as tjpdw^did you 
learn to read?" Thus* the results and conclusions arS not included 
here* This study does, however, provide some type of evidence that 
..preschoolers can learn to read (for what that is wort 



, » ■ *. . 

KELLY, M.L* Reading in the kindergarten* In j,A B ^Flgurel](ed*) 

Beading md inquiry , Newarki Delaware i International teading ^ 
Association f 1965* Pp. 446*448. \ v 

Kelly outlines the broad principles of a Liyeraotei Galifornian ., 
kindergarten reading program which seeks to tiach all inter Ja ted and 
ready children to read* She also summarises ai study in whieft, ? » 
kindergarten children were categorized as high of low I.Q. and then (' 

t ion or a control group for readiness instruction for ,tf period % of one! 
school year* Results on the California Reading Tests indieateifi that f 
children in the experimental group surpassed those of the cdntr^l 
group in reading scores, but there is no indication "that the difference 
was significant, * * v , ' 
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'■ • ^^CTttTf H*t* ^fi UttEN f M.K. An experiments! a tu^ 

instruction at the kindergarten ledU. Thm Jowtmat of Eduoat&Qnal 
Research^ 1967, 60 , 224-229* I *' V.. , 

The authors report on a study in whiih 221 children were classified 
as high or low on reading readiness and intelligence variables and % 
then randomly aasisgned to" either a traditional readiness program or 
to formal reading instruction for four months in an* attempt to deter- * : 
mine if reading instruction at the kindergarten level "would increase ' 
M . the children's reading skills and favourably diapoee them toward 

reading activities and the school" (p. 224). No description of alfcher^ % ^ 
the readiness or reading programs"' is given* Results indicated that ■ 1 

29 32 x ' "'. 



subjects in the formal tending sp&gram excelled significantly ^ . ; ; 
reading ikUH (global .aeora from' California Raiding FesjW but? «J*« C "' 
attitudaa toward school and reading habite, when meaeured/jby a" j<;- 

.■■^aachar-ra^ninB^:^*!©^*^^*?^^ by the typa^ef program, 

measured by a eelf-reportlng scale,, rithAidtaB M |Ja taadiaap^j ^ ; 
program ahewed more favourable attitudea* i^evever, all attitude ^ 
measures employed appear^ lia highly auapaet w.lttv little reliability 

' or validity data to back them up, , , '. . .... ' .•>'■ , ■!> ■ • ,"/| . ■, 

KINO, E.M, & FRliSEKi D.T. Children who reed in kindergarten.. 

■ ''pf % i£m^me(l Wtaa'oh,^12 t 14 /-loltiy'vV^ 

In this atudy 31 early readera frett Calgary » Canada's population of : ' 
kindergarten children war a identified. (Early readera wore thoaa , 
* ■caring grade one level or higher on i atandardisad reading teat and 
being identified by the teacher as able to read words, eterias,<©r 
booka not taught in elate) . Also, 31 nori^eariy readera weya randomly, 
aeleeted aa a control group. The early readers mi non-early readers 
were compar^ on the variables of family background, preaehool ex- 
^rienei f ap variour pereepfeuai and 1 

Child. -V . .(..'.- ..■ . .;A . .; >--;•_ v;-- ■— 

Significant differences in family backgrounds (1) mothpra of early 
readera had greater educational attainment, (2) ■oclo-acoriomic index ' 
was higher for early readers. (3) early 'readera came from amaller 
E families. Other findings of the atudy i early readers were signifi- 
cantly higher on measured intelligence. Along with intelligence »/.» 
letter recognition, word recognition and rate of learning to read 
iew Vords were the most powerful variables for distinguishing, early 
readers from non-early readers. , , 
Follow-up on both groups was conducted after one year ; of reading in-, 
struction. At that time the groups differed aignif icantly in oral 
word reading, reading vocabulary and comprehension. . 

lOtlFfNBfc* S. The boy who read ateighteen months. EmaepHpnal Chil(b*en s 
1963 ,30, 105*109. 

ik ^ per cep t ive manner Krippner reports a case study of an early ; ^ 

reader* detailing the chUd'a Intellectual, soclo-einotionai and 
linguistic status as well as his early reading experiences* Krippner 
points out that the subject failed a reading, readiness test but 
read at a grade two or three level. The author attributes the child a 
reading ability to (1) superior genefcal IntelUgmcev (2) superior 

j^s^ryV (3) superior listming wwbula^. (4) s^perlo^ social 
maturity, (5) superior speech and hearing development (a age articu- 
lation and auditory discriminMleft) ; <S) superior range o£ Interesta 
and (7) superior hose background (extensive cultural experiences* 
parents wha se^ed as reading aodels) . ' / 
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by * jehUd with eeveri hearing iosa'ae an aid : 
,? ^ ^ ilatuiitlc-andHiit^lUetual -dtvtlopnan| f ^>Tg$^m UrAvmiiy 
j . . f - ' Paper* oii/ZaftniaffM.. 1972t Ne#6# t*#. ^ V ^ 

^ young cluXd with a ever a* hearing ioaa, to •paak 

and jfsad*; Reiul Restriction was begun whan the child waa 2;8 f In 
/" ■ general the WPpfi wore conducted In a game-liko faehictt#V l An outline 

X' (1) tado taught the child about 100 worda* »°*t of which could be 

in.^dr^ngat ?r ,.__,,^^.:^._, ; ^,, w ^ 

. ,(2) Word*, jfrltti a minimal sound* contrast were taught* ■ *- *■ v 

^ (3) Two-word phra a ea were taught; first with appropriate drawings ¥ 
r = and then without drawings. ^ V — /y* 

(4) •Three-element* sentences were taught (e.g. the blue fieh 
■ • wiim*) • - • • = s V ■ - 4 - — <*- ••' 

(5) Lett era of the alphabet taught via initial position, in single 
words* l 

, (6) A group of words within a eoneett were taught* # 7 * 

e.g. chair ) v r X f v 

piano ) . , * 

sofa ) livtaar^gv 

(7) Employed sentences which could .Be answered (e*g* l# What la **#t f § 
'Where is ? M ! and part iilly illustrated aneado tea based on t 

- •. - the child *e experiences. ^ 4 - 

(8) The* technique of reading and apjrwering questions was employed ? 

At age 4;7 the child was not reding 4 vl fre^y^ but had read some 500 ' ^ 
words in 25 little books. Lado concltides . that rhe achievement to /. •' 
date is definitely positive, despite^ the [irregularity of the progrra.,. 

1ADO, R. Early reading as language devel6V^nt. Gg&gg&tMn Univer&ity ; 
PqperB on Language and Ly^dotiaa, ;Koil^ s 1976» 8-15« '* 

acquisition process* it musD be considered as following a course * ' 
parallel to and similar to c v|^iat ofc language acquisition* He cites ^ 4 
Doman (1964) atnd Soderber^, <l^|^^^nd maintains that breaking into 1 
reading will occur at the one-woiS* stage » move to two-word cons trite- . : 'f . 

K: . t 

principles of teaching early reading and of preschool biliteracy7 f 'j> 
~ - KiiingtMiiigm £ ollovfi * Lado : concludes vith five recontaendations for i 

resear^iTTrefeded into ehrly reading/early bilingual reading* The 
•* author casts his nets widely but not very deeply* > 



LADO, R* Preschool biliteracyi Acquisition and learning" in early read- 
ing. BiBpania* W77* 60 f 533-535. 

Lado draws a distinction between (1) acquisition — that part of master- 
ing a language which occurs without conscious awareness — and 
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(2) language learning — that part of nastaring a language which 
occurs whan .the child makes a conscious effort to remember a word, 
eeund, rule, ate. He maintains that both acquisition and language 
learning are Involved itythe chiid'a watery of ij, 

(1964) and SSderbergh (1971) uae* on aequlaition model and that 
McKoe, Braeineki and Harrison 11966) uae a learning ©©del, Lad© 
argues that the younger the ehird, the more there ie of acquisition 
In the proeeae* the elder, the wore there la of learning — but that 
In every coae both are used. Teaching early reading for Lade la a 
"natter of providing for acquisition and €or learning. In the final 
section e£ the article Lad© makes a casffdr btgifBvlttg blllfaraey 
for Spanish speaking American children In early childhood* 



LEDSON, S. Teaah you? ohild to road in 60 days. Hew York* W,W, 
Norton! 1975. ^ 

Ledaen eltea his objections to the academic/educational approaching 
to reading and reading research being carried out in schools and 
detalla how he taught hla two young <2i9-*nd 3tll) daughtara to_ read. 
Hla method was essentially a synthetic phonic/quasl-^te approach 
which utilized operant conditioning, presenting the reading tasks 
in game-like situations and having tangible (edible) rewards. In 
diary/paeudo-novelistle form Ledseo presents at great length the 
- stepa by which he taught his children, Subsequently he provides re- 
commendations for other parents who. want to teach their children to 
read in a short period of timey 

J. Beading, in kindergarten*. What the research doesn't tell 
' us. The Reading Teaoher t 1978, 32, 135-138, 

Leslak maintains that research In early reading has shown that 
kindergarten children can and do learn to read but that the research, 
does not indicate (a) which methods and materials are best, (b) how ! 
long instruction should be conducted, <e) how achievement should be 
measured, (d) if an early start in reading Is beneficial in later . 
grades, (a) wh flt tne social and emotional effects of early reading \ 
j,nslruetion are and (£) which children benefit sBatj&om early in- 1 
struction. She recoimendi more studies focWlng''c«^OTW6'"^yeitleh«' 
and in the meantime kindergarten reading instructiott based on a real 
consideration of individual differences" <P»I37) . 

*• Teaching two year elds to read , MoMng, 19 70 » i» 18-22 , 

Xyn& glvea ■ brief account of teaching hla daughter Icttira and wofde 
between the» ages of two and three and then addresses the question 
♦is early reading possible?' and 'la early reading 086^11' To the , 
former question he points out examples which show that early reading 
is possible and states that he feels the main difficulty for young 
children learning to read* is one of concentration and attention span. 
On the other question of the uaefulnesa of early, reading Lynn doubts 

, ....... . • I '_ , J., 



that it hat any long-lasting affect, either *geod or bah but fails 
to cite any evidence to support hia ease, Centrally thia arilcla 
rapreean t a iynn 1 * subjective feelinge about the subject of early 
reading. 



MACKINNON, A*R» Exploration for instructional design and aarly read- 
iiig progress, In W.fl* Cutfs (ad.) flashing young ekitdftn to 

Prooaadings of a Confarene*! November 14-16, 1962, Waahiiigten 
• 6.0. t 0,9, Covarroaatit minting Office* 1964* Pp*9M6 t i/^ v 

MacKinnon outl in « tha pur^Dtii of a two-ytiit study of th^ speech ffl&$^. 
drawings of four-* and five-year-old children. To determine hen 
written end spoken symbols complement and reinforce en© another, 
chtldran wera asked to dt«w And tolk about their drawing*, - The 
author concluded that the 1 drawings represented a for© of #bs tract 
thinking and as children advanced in language, there was a parallel 
increase in abstract thinking 4«onstrated in their drawing, Itadlinfibn 
calls for these findings to be applied to the design of materials for 
tha first steps in reading. He feels that auch tnateriala should ^ 
—start with familiar meanings exp reaaed in let tare, phrases and aent- 
tncea together* but that these should be praaantedL in a e^trolj^^J 1 
way so that the child can discover the necessary relation tho ii^^S— 
periencing frustration. He suggests that control can be achieved by , 
for example, 1 letter-by«letter , variations. The whole article la 
rather vague cm the exact dest|p and findings of the research study ^ w 
and on the nature and application of the materials he la proposing, 



MASON, G,E» &. PRATER. N-J* Early raiding and reading instruction, 
Bt4mmtaiy Sngliehs 1966, 43, 483*488* 527, 

The authors summarize the literature on early reading from the ISIO 1 © 
to the mid-i960 f s. The discussion is organized wader the topless 
(1) early reading without deliberate training! (2) early reading 
leant with deliberate training, (3) children who entered school prior 

^ to age sli compared with their older grademates and (4) reading read!* 

* ness training* 

The authors conclude that the question of when to begin teaching 
^reading _ Is unresolved but depends upon several variables such as the 
child's interest, instructional materials, class size, teacher ex- 
pectancies. They also hint that readiness and beginning reading are 
not distinct phases but fora a continue in the development of learn- 
ing to read. The article tends to be more of a compilation than a 
critical review^ 



t KWS1S-B, H,IT, JnMi^&ialiBgd i^mHhg insinaHin 

ppssahaoli Unpublished doctoral dissertation, As Unlversitv of 
Nebraska, 1969. 

a Thirty*two middle to upper-middle class preschool children were divided 
into two equal groups and matched on sex, chronological age and mental 
age. The experimental group received daily flve-mlnute individualized 
reading which could be described as a language-experience approach and 
supplemental group reading instruction, The control group received only 
tha group -reading inetruefciam Pre* and past^east meaaurar tteluAi'A^'™ 
(1)^ a 25 word, word recoil t ion test | (2) "tta Mother's Words* 1 , in 
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which each child** aothar vat aeked to write 15 vorde the fait hat 
child could read and C3) 20 word* and •enttMiefti drawn Iron iftitfue- 
tlenal esntnt c«mr to both groupa. Theae MUitui yialded group 
differencee favouring the 4 expar insecta! group, two of which (vOfdF 
recognition teat and the ao vorda/ientencei) ware atatietioaUy -i 
i^Bit^Sfc ^ KayTieMcencIudee ^r ttttf!ttlUlil £ iPFW#<l^ 
■ore effective than a group inatfuetieoal approach (but it la diffi- 
cult fca justify thla eoneiualen aioea the upavlnatal ehildres alio 
received group Instruction), and that the reaulcc provide additional, 
evidence that preachool children can learn to read. 

MeCRAOtEN, R.A. A two-year atudy of the reading aehievaaent of child- 
ren who were reading whan they entered flrat grade, fkt Journal 
of Educational ftiiaawfc, 1966, 19, 207-210. 

The author Identified 8 early raadere out of 360 children enter mg ^ 
grade one in a M«w York achool* lie teeted their readina achie»|fi«|e 
with the Stanford Achlevesent feate and an informal reading inventory 
over a two-year period, The reading achievement eeorea for all 

ghiMran yare^weU abo^ 

watered word-pronouncing ekllla and oral reading akiila but at 
grade two 7 out of the S children failed to Gowpreheod adequately 
aaterlaj.a Cor gradea 4-6 on the infensal reading inventory baeauae 
I of laek»of background information, / 

KcD0WI*l i » B.E. A review of learning principle* applicable to preachool 
reading instruction. Educational T&cknotegyt 1971, 11, 67-72, 

The author takes a firm behavioural psychology sppr&ach to reading lii 
this article* He argues that traaafiir of training sad operant con- 
ditioning principles are eminently suitable for coaching reading, and 
maintains tMl because pMichool chUdrm can be taught to rasd* thftae 
principlea should be applied to their reading instruction* Tha lava! 
of reading focused upon is esatentlaUy that of tha word* One ttuat 
aaaum that tha author consider a tha sentence and diacouree levels aa 
mare aggregate extensions of word reading* Tha author alao discusses 
tha efficacy of prograMed instruction* while ha quibbles with 
* particulars of various cueing techniquea And unit siies» ha certainly 
b#l ieves that this general type of instruction take* account of ~£h*- 
important principles in learning to read. 

... ^ 

HeWEE* P*» brzeihskIj J*B* 6 HARRISON, H*h* Hut tffestivmts* ef 
Making r$(?4ing in kindgrg^tgn* Coeperat ive Raa^r^ Frejact 
Ho„ 5*0371* Denver Public Schools and Colorado State ^partwSt 
r of Education* . 19 66* .. .... - ... i . . . ; . . . : ... . 



This report provides details On the Denver Project which aought to 
detar^ina the efficiency of begiftfiiag the systaltic teaching of 
reading in the kindergarten. The 4000 students who entered the 
Denver kindergarten classes in 1960 served as subjects during the 
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tix yt*r» *f ja»J««t» Uch ciU^ Uelp«*«d rte one of 
t©llwltti *Wf jf^f dwtl«» the re§e**ent v 

r w 'VP control ctr«» / . 4 



, t ," Jl.s.^nl^'", ~ ... 

Regular p rogcsM in the flfftl aitd Uut gradae 

Croup It - The p>la¥ftd teiari»€fitflLJfflMtt 
Regular peograa in Misdtftartefi 
"'' iKpatiMttui progr** *« Mfiy Hns grade 
Adjusted progra* in the fiwis *nd ieter gt«i*§ 

Group itt * The ghort~T«tfri«gaffyn^ 
' gjtperHwntiil pwgr «a in Wad erfer ten ^ 

Regular prograa in the litis Wi UMt ipad**- 

Group IV - The tuU-Tani gxparittaacal Croup ' 
Ixpetiaental pretr^ in~iaaair|*M« 
Adj^yatad program in the first m4 later giadea y.^..„.. 

fhe regular protfW u«* "einiXtf to thoa* programa •uggastsd in 

kliwlargartea cone let ad of daily. mp?l«mtaty» -timfey *i»ut# aaieiniia 
of "planned, eequaneial ina tnie t ion" " liT ualng *Jaw3Lli»i«tiIy fhi 
context of what waa haing tread and a llsitod nuabAt of P 5 * 0 * 6 eioee* 
In gtadee one through five children in the adjuated progtea received 
imitemSm *to*«d at providing the* with "i tote>eUiq«i for 
fyiag etrtagaTuorda" encountered in their iodepeadens real Ing«** The 
grades on* through five phage of the adjuated. pregraa attempted to take 
Account of the experlitental group' • earlier atart in Tiding. 
Tlia^tilativajachiavaaKiit in feeding of the four group* i» *bem Wwt, 
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Tfea.faeaic akllla at riding esphaalMd la ttSfe experimental pto^ras 
be taught effectively 1 to large nimtmra of typical kindergarten 

Optim%m reading achievtsefit occurred vith a full* tarn adjuattd pro- 
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S, ttit time ot Introduction «f WliftfiltU f*MHia tttmtlM h#4 • * 
4* tfc* f*t»itt«ic« of ** t««4i«i durt»* th# *li*ft?t**t*i* 

Mtimlm r#wM»t *i««al •ewlty» cfe<*t«4 «Mtlofwl 

, — ^ dtrricuUlt* of MM* for raiding. 



ttio *uihor to develop * ' MtHo^tfl'ofty' wWch i^Wtfttil 

CMchi&g episodes could be ca uacIi read tag to preschool child* 
t«n (*g«* aitd mather ©£ subject* not gl¥#f* ia afeaj^Mti* lack ti&* 
n child f««iu«fiw4 *«»e pl«y Mt#rl*lV fifalwi initially 

to •aceh a»d suteae^u^stly to iimtltf %hm (it it l€tl«t or tax** of 

Ibi |i|yilllri **W«kly test a &h o*HNi dfa wttf L fi€f#<Mgf In t h# 

children** ability to idant If y Toccata 1 ** maUf Ipl IS- 

eitfwtil twfhli^ te* wattil -tor iJ^fwi^ iWMw'i ti^^i 
skills. This concept of r outlet setM * wff^ WI iHo *b#tr«4t 
report* i*o inforoatlofi on the reading of *#orda/sem«oc«tt feat U n? 
merely fe# thi abstract vhieh 1* at fouit. ritsui Jydg&ifi£ as 10 tha 
value of ttit« study ^Ib* resewid wtll thf atfifffift^i 
tm bo consulted. 



HOOD* D*W, Heading in kiitdergiit A critique of tb« Bow** Stydy, 
XdumHowit £#^r»Hp # 1967* 24* 399-403* 

Ite^d iytiifii fft« the fiiilti M 'thm ftmf Isrtl ^ W^tefisrt«- 
r*A4i£t OteRes, BrgotalU & Harrison* 1964) bo yliWii vitlt caiitioti 
because of*tha foilovl&g methodological flava: 

(1) In the study at least tw iiidspeoditit ^arlahlaa * method and 
Material * *rire Mnip^uUt#4 # th«« makliftt it i»po#«lbU tttflbutt 

tbe sethod. aH the authors do* 

(2) The test u^ed to fie&suro kiadtrgat Atkiwrnmnt corr*tpomdtd 
p to t^o progr«n to vhlch tbo «p«rim^tmi irouf • fti^oi*d- 

The ttfmrlMiitgL group *« sy parlor p#rfonatinc# iMy r#ii4ii4 
^ - -Cmthmit feAVlftg &n M #fproprl4t# *r«#^HNli ##t ,,f # - 

750 subjects or> the control 'group. Vh« tb# A^tr&^til * * 

'e¥tf» Mifi hid iwpprt w 1 1* wd ill vmpmH^T* - ^ 
loiiit of 19 p«reat (titperiiiratsJl) 10 pstzmt (c#att ol) m*f 
ostlly Have affected the r«tid«si6#i of thf infill* NO iMOmt 
,U takm of this fact in the walysis* 

(*) Tim data are presented in iaeoepiato tsd Incoaaiateut vays. the 

conclude* that t coes\^er f of this e^uitatiOMi research mu%£ beirar** 




HOQtt, O.K. A mWMffl*, a,%> Xh9 f«»§HHi#i*» #ft¥lfiw»*fi« >roj«*t* In 
t*^ ^tu^, CfcUM<" (ft * fwMUMn* Company, 1$MU 

ti*o proifa * Vriff 4*»erlpi!on of itws ft$f9M*lv« tftWrowwtu* . . 

Fifttjiftt,; eat fittt.;of *ftlth tint ft ti«fh fntttMlLfiltUfrfa to ;*«#«. 
ftt« project # ^tiifciiii tyt«MNfctt" *hi«t» •Uh«p*<«i4*i tlto turn * 
MMi/#f ' jMwMtUlvAlM of l#tt§*t*)i Mor4»"\tatMtiPMf fmr*sr*ph vMch v 
tho, thlW tyool* in Of , o« cH# eth#r h*wl» »p«*k* ,J f&Oftttle «*ltt§ of 
»mf«t» nmuneo or ^ir«it«|»h Ht *Mch th* chili m»$ ttp*' : tte'H"' : \-*. ' 

- : ^mmtsmwm tit 1 w« ; " • ii;iiiii»£i?fp^ 

t«k# dictation- (with of viitwmt projoctlooa onto it* atnos), tod it 
could >e f»roKt««M4 to r«#^^ in * ¥*titijf ef to tht"*^i« ift J, 
-■ ait<wptlRs to twtch * child - t« : t«^V : ; : w**- wuW ; OTO$ff*» : -o ^t^ooi^ 
BiFf»!» vfijch *wyid 1**4 the eh U4 to 'ct*«k tho «od**# Hooro *»4 
AadefMrn «afot§t« tb*t th« jwagir th§ Child ti«Tti to tilth cho . 



„„.^1 ...4tw4?«st#gf4„-«#tlj. *»4 .tteft*»-*f ly .toodoto. .l,ton.,.j|t*4**, $»* „.iS^M^.— ' 

the #y|h#r« L4wti(t«l St Mack ehll4f#fi Mt«l**i §ri§4§ In S«« 

fork public-- *&!rtOl*.,ifho hfttf.MM mtA f #*#tMil#fi. &MMl£ ilAm.t#l^. 
cimt of thr t#l»l pepulottoft) Aftil cmpirtf ihm %fttfi wtt*#arly ttadifi* 
both Mich»4 mn4 in &rd#r to ^teminc thm ft4¥ati£«gi« or 

di*ai!vflftlAg«« or «orly r«*41ttg ability mm$ 41*&**&%M$H hbtzk ■ : % 
fiUirtfs* ^9M v €H9t ^m^ntimmm sift at the e»4 o£ of 

£lf iti thc#« icdii, Alh th€ #n4 igiMm ©w mcI? f#a4#£it #€£r#4 > 
sfffilflc^ntly hl«h«r Ito ihi Wiat fimif* ^oa #11 r<»^Jng fyt^ttats ^l^f... 

.lt^&6t wtrf dH«crinlMtioA v «d f«4ic^> «^«4 mm tmthm'&hmA* * 

f€Jbd^f# vat £oua4"co fe« tn4#f#n4t^t of tht Mt'hod ©f readtsg lne true t ton. 
tit* mith&fji rimel*i4e that tm4i$^ mkiXim l*«tnt .prior l# ffA4# »n* *rt 



MD5XW1.TZ, S, STwjI4 %t t€^cl> firiWi in tht klife4f rftrt»t 
gn$U§hi If65 f i2, 798-804. 

4 IUfj#ri« Syticti #ft4 ihm . .Itestf er Project («€« Br£alG«kl f If Mi) 

#M cMfl^if ffisf if lr elfiT ffist f»t^wl »r itm w % 
f€^4* Rwvif, nhe i54«tlo^s ^f#in*t iMchist yow^ <thU4f€«k CO fw4 
^aint^ffilni th«t th«t€ is little f« gain fey paifcisfi much thiMtmt hut 
plmtf to Of the r«M0tth %rhi^h iht ctiti t# #yppott fe^r 

cmiiefttlon for uat hurry Sag children f mnt in obtcuts* i^ir«ffir#*e#d 

tm Ailing rea^in-ftib siy4|)« Ovml#ll f I& 1a difiic^li iO pin h€£ 

ti<m In £££dl£4 but aI*o sy^^octd lr^truc t Ir,^ chil4c«ft vbs 4f€ 



MOUNTAIN, L. How parents are teaching their preschoolers to read.. 
ERIC .Document No. ED 113 695, 1974./ 

Mountain outlines a collection of methods and materials parents can 
use in teacBing the^ preschoolers to read. There is little coherent 
rationale or overall* direction to his suggestions; they appear to be 
things that have worked at various tlaes in various situations- The 
.tenor of the article is eaputred in the followings "If you ^ ind 
yeurtelf getting nowhere (with word cards) after a, week or two of 
' - pnewinute sessions, you might want to try phonic games instead 1 (p. 3) 
' or, he then suggests, wait a while, before going ahead with reading 
instruction. The methods and material^ advocated by Mountain are - 
(1) word cards ^ (2) stories about the child (and his environment, 
friends, etc.) written by the parent and (3) phonics g^mes* A des- 
cription of the creation and use of each is provided. 



MOYNE, L. An individual study of reading acceleration of two kinder- 
garten children. memmiozy^EngUehs 1963* Mu 406-408, 442. .. 

The author found two kindergarten children who ^re early readerf and 
adjusted the traditional readiness program so that they would not be 
-—held -baek*^ She fou^ 

that (1) individual differences should be recognized and (2) children 
who are ready should be permitted to reai and move ahead in kinder- , 
gar ten. * / / ,"' ' 



NIEDERMEYER, F#C, Parents teach kindergarten reading at home. Element* 
opy School Journal* 1970, 70, 438-445* 

In the first part of' (his article Niederteyer fautlinfs the Parent ^ 
Assisted Learning Program (PALP, a part of thW Sputhwest Regional 
Laboratory Kindergarten Reading Curriculum) . /Through highly pro- 
grammed instruction parentslearn how to teach/ their chlldr^n^ Re- 
cognize 90 one-syllable wefds and to mastey cirtaingbegitming conson- 
ant and end vowel-consonant sounds which W0ulp then be employed in 
sounding out new words. The author then goes on to report results of 
a study which compared children in the progrdm with those not in the 
program on their achievement with respect to/ the prograja's objectives, 
The children in the program did signiiieantl^ better. Niedermeyer 
concluded that a carefully developed program of school-related home 
Instruction can elicit high levels of parenjt participation and pupil 
learning. ■ * . . * 

The amount of actual parent teaching vls-i-vls jjupil achievement is 
' not examined, More importantly, the study is quite 'hermetically 
aeaied'.' Nowhere does the author examine the Value of the objectives 
of the program in the larger context of learning to read, ♦ 

, ' * ,# ■ % \ ■ V 

OLLILA, L«0. Pros, and cons of teachlng^eading to four- and five-year- 
v olds. In R.C. Aukerman (ed,), Some pemUtent questions m*h&g%rm* 
Mg maMng* Newark, Delaware i International Reading Aesociatlon, 
3$72, s >Pp. 53-61, 



•01111a maintains that the questions for early read tog mo longer 
includst 'can they? 1 (for they obviously can) hut should focus en 
such ttinga as »fe should they?' f what are the benftf its? 1 and to 
whom should asr|y instruction be given? 1 He susssarises the argu- 
ments for and against early reading; and, using research evidence, 
discusses the effects of early reading* Ollila also discusses the 
problem^ encountered, In, teaching reading in kindergarten (e.g. in- 
adequate teacher preparation, the degree to which kindergarten Can 
organise reading instruction to cope with individual differences). 

itt maintains that the pro 1 a mid con* s will not be resolved until 
more facts are found through research* His main cGjjciuilons, 
tentative in nature, are: (1) the indication is that early starters 
maintain an advantage in reading if adjusted instruction is pro- . 
vided, (2) attitudes of klndergartners "toward reading is important 
in determining if instruction is to be given (3) little is known ^ 
about the effects of early reading on eyesight tod (4) early read- 
ing seems neither to create nor prevent' reading disabilities ,* bore- 
dom or school adjustment/psychological problems. 

k: * 11 ViLk-t:- ,. " . 

PAST, K.E.C. A case study of preschool reading and speaking acquisition 
jft r t^ 

Ungm&HoBi No* 13, 1976, 58-73. 

The author Jescixhes a two year experiment ;in preschool blliteraey 
ii^ which .a girl was epcpoied to English and Spanish from age Ijll. 
*' At 4;l^he was reading fluently at a first or second grade level in 
both languages * Briefly describes her language and reading 0 
Itesson frets! the time she first showed an interest in looking at 
picture books. The method of teaching reading was that described by 
Doman (1964)* Later th^ wide reading of books was encouraged. Fqr 
a more detailed description of this *ekperiment' see Past (1975) . 

PPLAUM, S.W.i dBvetopmmt of language cmd x^aMng in the yotmg dhild n 
Columbus, Ohioi ^Charles B* Merrill" Publishing Company, 1974. ; V 
. ] ' k ' ' v ' , , >" \V. ■ 

Chapter 8/ of this book is titled "Beginning Readers. and Beginning 
Reading 11 . 1 In it Pflaum has a section on 'Early Reading and ?arly 
Readers 9 /in t which she reviews American studies in early reading > 
essentially Durkin's work and the Denver Project (B^ieinskiV 1964a, b) . 
She concludes th^t early reading is "still a somewhat controversial 
topic 11 but feels that it is generally accepted thi^ ea^y reading 
is not harmful, She maintains that if preschool children want to 
read, they should be helped to do so* 

PlMCUS , M. & MOEiOTSfERN , F- * Should children ha taught to read 
earlier? The Rowing 2toaohWj 1964, ^# 37-42. 

Based largely on the results of Burkin's early work and to sgpe 
extent Bruner'e notions in The Ffoqqqq of Education^ the authors 
conclude that 'oorm children should be taught to read before grade 
one/and that kindergarten and grade one curricula should adjust 
for early readers* ^ , * 'fl 



PINES, H. s How three year olds teach themselves to read and love It. 
Heufp$P§ Magazine j 1963 (May), 58-64 • 

The author describes how preschool children receive reading instruc- 
tion from O.K. Moore's "talking typewriter 11 and his Responsive 
Environments project. The article is generally chatty and anecdotal, 
and the author is very positive about Moore's work. 

■ ■ ; ~~ i _ , 9 . 

PLESSAS, G.P. 6 OAKES, C*R* Frereading experiences of selected early 
readers. The Beading Teacher* 1964, 17, 241-245* 

The purpose of this study was to explore the experiences relating 
to reading development of 20 early readers. The authors hoped to 
•identify the nature of prereading activities that might be associated 
with early success in reading. A questionnaire was given to parents 
of the early readers. Major fifflttnge indicated that the average 
intelligence of this group of early readers was superior (the range 
of IQ's was net giveii) , that the early readers demonstrated an early" 
personal interest in reading and writing, and that the parents ; s ; 
maintained that most of these children were taught to read at home. 
The main eriviroMental factors in the early readers' backgrounds were ^ 
the many activities related tb reading which were available ^nd 
condu^ 

read to regularly by parents. - . , ' ■ ..* 

P0WERS, D*Ev An evaluation of the New Approach Method. Final report • ""■ 
Princeton, New Jersey t Educational Testing Service. ERIC Docu- ' . 
ment ED 120 264, 1973 # "\\ ; ." , 

• . • . ' . _ . * 

This study focused primarily on evaluating the most effective condition 
for conducting the New Approach Method oi teaching preschoolers, to 
read. (See Slmmsy 1976: iftd, Simms & Simms, 1970 for a description of ,' ; 
NAM/) Also investigated , however , was the effect iveness per ee of the 
program/! The 'lessons were given to 246 children (aged" just under 
three to six) in one of three cobalt ions s (1) in a NAM Mlni*Center 

* (by staff) , (2) in the children's homes (by parents), (3) in a day- » 
care Center Pre^test data on achievement and attitude were collected 
on 177 children* Attrition for various reasons resulted in haviftg 
post-test* on only 70 sub j ect s . • Analysis revealed little^ variation 
in achievement and attitudes among the three conditions. Of the 92 
children who attended the day-care center, 42 were randomly assigned 

. to,NAM;and 50 served as a control group in an attempt to assess the 
effectiveness of NAM* Pre- and post- test data ware gathered, but at 

. the- end of the experiment such data were available on only 27 NAM and 
25 control children. Results on these children indicated superiority 
in letter identification, word recognition, word identification , 

* various' phonics measures^ and sight vocabulary for the NAM group f Each 
group had a different teacher, Nhowever • Ppwers points out though that/ 
there "was little actual instruc^Cen in the day*eare center activities. 
No attitude changes were discernable in any of the analyses. Any 
Conclusions as to the offieiaey of the. NAM must certainly be viewed 
with extreme caution because of small sample sizes and the difficult 
experimental conditions which resulted in the loss of large numbers 

of subjects. 



PRICE, E.H. How shirty-seven gifted children learned to read* The 
i," Reading Teacher* 1976, 30, 44-48, 

Price uaed a parental questionnaire to examine the preschool experi- 
ences of 37 fourth t fifth and sixth gifted graders In an exceptional 
child .pMgrarae at on© America school* Twenty-eight of the children 
ware early readers, and all bat one were reading shortly after enter- 
ing grade one* The relative percentages of early rtaders who learned 
to read Incidentally versus being taught systematically cannot be 
determined exactly because of the manner in which data are reported. 
However, it can be said that the majority of these early readers 
/ learned to read incidentally. Also almost every early; reader was 
regularly read to at home* Pride also examined the ages at which 
the 37- children f iret talked spoke, the methods used to teach 
them in school, the siie of their families, the position of the child 
in the family and other anecdotal data on language and reading; how- 
ever, further specific conclusions about early readers cannot be 
made because of the way the results are presented. - ; 
. *■ . , ^* 

ROBERTS, H*E# Dkn'fc teach them to read. Elementary English * % 197 0 % 
47, 638-640. >. 

Roberts recommends teaching reading in formal and informal ways to 
Blaqk American children as soon as the child is ready. He maintains 
that the; preschool years would be optimal years for fiost of these 
' children. He outlines a proposed program for doing so, which is 
essentially a language-experience approach which builds upon the 
child's Black American language and culture. 

ROWAN,* H. . «... * f Tis time he should begin to read. Carnegie Corporation 
o f New Sork -Quarterly, 1961, £, 1-3. 

• : ,-= .'. h .J . .. 

In an editorial Rowan outlines the philosophy and method of O.K. 

Moore 1 S; "responsive environment" talking typewriter project* Rowan 

suggests that this study merits attention and may eventually lead 

to the resolution of many problems encountered In the teaching of 

reading in schools* * 

- ci , ■ • . 

SAKAMOTO, T. Preschool reading in Japan. The Reading Teacher* 1975, 
• *29, 240*244 -t 

The author maintains that most Japanese children begin reading at 
home at age four without any formal readiness or redding instruction* 
H6 cites parents • wlllingneris to participate with their children in 
reading activities as the main reason for this early reading. He ±r\** 
I eludes a discussion of the nature of the Hlragana and Kanjl characters 
and the extent of preschool children's reading of them. 

SHELDON, WtD. Teaching the very young to read. The Reading Teacher* 
1962, 16, 163-169. ■ I 

Sheldon reviews the major research and practice in early reading and 
conclude, that while it' ia .obvious that young children can learn to 
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read, the evidence about long-term effects and desirability of early 
teaching of reading is inconclusive. He recQmends that any* reading 
instruction available in the kindergarten should be informal and 
that reading per se should not be introduced into the kindergarten 
curriculum, * 

*. ■ ' ■. 

SHELDON, W.D. Should the very young be taught to read? NBA Journal* 
1963, 5|t 20*24^ 

§^Jdon maintains that not enough is teown about the effects of 

teaching reading to preschool children to ensure that undesirable 
^0^^ or erotional effects will not result. Basically he recomsr 

ends allowing "a four- or five-year-old to read only when he demands 
_A chance to learn" (pv22> but not deliberately sett tog up f otmsl , L 

systeaiatie instruction in reading for preschool children* 

SILBERBERG, N.E. 4 SILBERBERGp M.C. Hyperlexiai Specif word re- 
cognition skills In young ehildretu EgoepHon 0%ildr&rt s 1967, 34 , 

41-42. / A 

it • \ 

: ■ - , ...... '. • ; • _ ' 

The authors describe cases of hyperlexia where word recognition skills 
~^are j-far^ta 



functioning, they /mention that some of these children develop their 
wo^d recognition skills at preschool age. Tliey suggest that there is 



little known about 
heeds research* 



this phenomenon, and that the area is one which 



;itftfe f c Teaching r efadiidiP^ ^joji ' 1 wait till you're ready. Day Core 
anB Early BduMHon s ^U f 1^8-^^ 



this article is essentially a rave on the New Approach Method of 
Pre-Reading and Reading Program (NAM) written by one of the Authors , 
of NAM. The contention is that preschoolers should be taught to read 
when they are ready, not when adults are ready to teach them* Simms 
saytf that about a thousand children have .been through the NAM pro- 
gram and claims that all have learned to read in the preschool years, 
the only description of the program is that it ifl a series of games 
and fiffiKOctivitiee which are recorded by the* parent. The child' 
playp the recording and "actually plays himself to the skill" (p.9). 
Nd other information about the program or the children who have been 

taught it is provided . 

I ■ ■ 

I . 

SIMMS, G. & Slfcttis', P. TTw New Approach Method* Trenton, New Jersey i 
1 NAM Child Development Center, 1970* ERIC Document ED 106 810. 



This publication ie a guide for implementing the New Approach Method, 
a program for teaching preschool children to read* The program it** 
self is a scries of 84 gamelike lessons which rely heavily on phonics* 
The idea of the program is, that the child's learning partner, (teacher, 
parent,, etc.) tapes each of the loosens, which the child then works 
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through oa his/her own* ^rereading skills such as colour recognition, 
spatial relational shapes, and cardinal and ordinal amber concepts 
are covered within the first 36 lea eons, the renaming lessors focus* 
on "reading skills": identif ieatlon and print tog of letters, >con- 
sonant and vowel sounds, word families, and sight word recognition* ' 
See Powers (1973) for an evaluation of this program, ' 4 

' ■■ ' . \. '■■ C\J-i'*i : : 

SIPAY, E,R, The effect of prenatal instruction on reading achiey-ament^ 
. %lmmitmy English^ 1965, 42, 431-432, 9 ^ : . 

Si pay describes a? twelve-year longitudinal experiment with ffl^thf r'a 
in their fourth month of pregnancy who were divided into three 
matched groups* One group gave their unborn children Basal reader \ ' 
iastfuetioa; ©M 

nonsense syllables,' Lessons were placed on tapes and transmitted to 
the unborn by a specially designed fetoacope* After the children * ''• 
were six yeats old and in first grade, they were given standardized 
reading tests each y ear from grade one through grade six, Tha ^ehildrej 
who had prenatal instruction in reading did significantly bettpr on 
the tests than those who did not* The author's conclusion; > n H|j^u&* 
celerlter ne credaa omnia quae legae", (Translation : Don 1 1 be too 5 *> 
quick to believe every thing yog read \ Morals Pe^apjQfe_^adL better^_j 
"east a critical eye at research ..in early reading ( or any aspect ^£ 
reading) and attempt to find out just what is substantiated by i V. V' 
caref uli theoretically sound investigations into the topic), -r*/*" 
*i ' • '." s - J " , ' ■ ■ 

SMETHURST, W* Teaching yowig chitdF&n to wed at horn* Mew Yo*k; 7 1 
McGraw^Hiilp 197S* - " \*M K ' 

Smethurst blendj^the scholarly and the chatty in his book intended 1 * r ; 
"for parents who are considering teaching their children to rfiad and ■: 
who want to find out more aboyt it" (p*5)* He devotes a chapter .to <;/ 
discussing the history of teaching young children to read *at henij -artd r 
one to reviewing American research conducted on aarly reaaers who ajre ' 
instructed outside schools* Smethurst f s conclusion^^bout preschool' 
reading are that young children can be taught to read at home ^y; , ^ 
parents and that such teaching is more likely to.be helpful than b t6 ,>* % 
result in harmful effects,, He recommends that parents attempting" to >-\ 
teach young children to read at home should ensure that the teaching/ 
involves no pressure or 'pushing^ of any aort# He also mf^ntfi^r 4 
that the motivation for teaching one's child to. read should ,be the i( 
interest shown by both parties, riot the feeling that early reading >\ 
will provide some later academic adv^tag^x^^If it (teaching "the 
child to read) is not fun (for both you and your child) you shotildn 1 t 
do it" <p,8) t Smethurst outlines three general "patha^.to iiririy K ' 
reading — the informal, the direct teaching/code emphasis, an^ the 
direct tnaching/menning emphasis and presents a detailadv P^ep^by^ 1 
step description of his recommended program for, teaching 
read at homo, a program which is a oyo tenia tic f dir feet, t^aphing/ciodc 1 
emphasis approach. Also included in the book are *a buy ok ' a guldq 4 tq T 
materials for ho^e instruction in reading an<J a reading, terff for" ; "i ; 
parertt teachers* *'* v , ;^ / ^ j t <• [ J 



* . 

SMITH, N.B. Early reading! Viewpoints. * ChilSwod EduoaHon s 196S, 
42, 229-232, 241 • 

Smith makes a distinction between teaching pie-grade one children to 
read and allowing those children who are ready /want to, the oppor- 
tunity to learn to read, She maintains that the global decision to 
teach young children to read Results from an ©ver-eimpltf led concept 
of the reading process and total disregard for individual differences* 
She cites research evidence to support her position that ^he early 
teaching of reading does not necessarily result in higher aehlevOTent* 
However, she fully supports and provides research evidence which 
supports allowing young children to read if they are ready. 

S0DERBERGH, R. Reading in early ahildhoodi A linguistic study &f a 
Swedish preschool child 9 8 gradual acquisition of reading ability* 
Stockholm; Alrnqvlst and Wiksellp 1971, 

Saderbergh bases her "linguistic study of a preschool child's gradual 
. acquisition of reading ability" on the premise that a child can learn 
to read at the same age and in the same way that he/she learns to 
speak. She details how, from September 1965 to December 1966, she 
taught her daughter aged 2 $4 (1965) to read based on this premise, 
™TCI*WetTu^ 

,(1964), She found that in one year and two months her daughter had 
"broken the code" of written language en her own. During the four- 
teen months of the experiment she took detailed notes on her 
daughter's strategies for accomplishing this task, and the results 
are presented In* this volume, 

Soderbergh suggests that between the ages of two and four the child 
"may have an extraordinary capacity for absorbing and analysing 
language, a capacity that makes breaking of the code a natural and 
easy thing" (p. HI) . Recognizing that her results are at odds with 
Chall's findings thap a code emphasis approach to teaching reading 
in school was superior to a meaning emphasis approach (like Doman's), 
Sttderbergh proposes that the older the learner, the more he/she may 
* favour a code emphasis approach i the younger the learner, the more 
he/she may be able to discover the code him/herself, 

. ) 

SODERBERGH, R, Reading and stages of language acquisition. Paper 
presented at the IXth International Congress of Anthropological 
and Ethnological Sciences , Chicago, Spetember 1973* 

In this paper SBderbergh, argues that yo^ng children learn spoken 
language simply by being exposed to it and that children can, learn 
to read in a similar fashion if the, reading material presented 
follows roughly the stages by which children normally MWifi apeken A 
language. She emphasizes two characteristics of these stages* 
First, there is a development in sentence length! children begin by 
using a single word which has the function of a sentence, move to 
two*word sentences and then to three-word sentences. / Also, the 
wordii used initially are concrete mibatantivon, verbs denoting 
visible actions, or deletico (this, there, ate,)* Gradually, deter- 
miners, adjectives, plural endings, etc. appear, 



Sdderbergh describes Etonian f s (1964) method for teaching young child- 
ren to read and maintains that it is well-suited to the Idea of the 
child* s learning to read as he/she learned £o apeak if the steps 
which Damon outlines are matched to the child's developing stages of 
language acquisition. She notes that If a child has already reached 
a sore mature linguistic stage when instruction is begun, the se- 
quence should still be followed but that it should be moved through 
more rapidly and words should be combined into sentences as quickly * 
as possible. Soderbergh emphasizes that no matter what material is 
presented to the child , it must be meaningful; it must ^tell the child 
something 11 (p-16) and be related to his/her experiential-cultural 
background, 



SOBERBERCH. R«r - Learning to read between two and f ivei- Som^ oM^fcvatipna 
on normal hearing and deaf children. Georgetown University Paper$ 
m Langmg&B md LingtdeHae s 1976* Number 13, 35-57* 

Sflderbergh reports the results of the case studies of the progress 
10 preschool children (3 normal, hearing* 5 severely hearing impared£ 
2 totally deaf) In learning to read Swedish at home. Included among.' 
the cafe studies is that of the author's daughter, reported in more |! 
detail in SSderbergh (1971), The othey two normal hearing children" 
*™wer«T"ta^ 

of her experiences with her daughter. The hearing impaired and dea 
children were taught initially with these materials % but techniques 
were soon modified to suit the children better. The materials ctmsiflt 
of 208 reading cards (with accompanying instructions) based on ^*ir* 
principles outlined by Doman (1964) mid SBderbergh (1973)* The { 
author summarizes details on the reading development of the children}? 
under the following headings $ (1) Reading Single Words, (2) Reading 
Sentences and (3) Reading Stories. J 




SODERBERGH, R* Learning to reads Breaking the code or acquiring k f 
functional literacy* Georgetom University Paper on Language m&\ 

• ■ ■ fif :! 



Lingutatico* 1976, Number 13, 16-34. 



If 



Using reading diaries kept for 10 preschool children (in her earlier j 
case studies (Soderbergh, 1971, 1976a), SOderbergh attempts to dtiaP \\ 
out evidence to support her contention that it is possible for ah chil d 
to acquire a ^functioning written language" of hif§/her own in the 1 >) 
same way and at the same age that he/she acquires spoken language, h 
even though the child may not recognise the relations (phoneme~gtaph#rae 
correspondences) between the spoken and the written, f She cites f|e-'| 
tails of cases in which children taught with a whole ♦word/Doman-tybe 



ft * 



approach that followed her conception of the stages by which children 
acquire spoken language (Stfderbergh, 1973), learned to read words ; f 
And sentence and later " cracked the cods 1 ' by themselves, She argues 
that the hearirig Impaired and deaf children In her studies went through 
a similar process when allowed to learn to ready by tihis method* ,/ 

i! • y. * \ 
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SOLTTHGATE, V, Early reading* la J,M. Morris (ad,) Tha first Ri 
Ve&terday s today cmd tomoFPOU* London! Ward Lock Educational, 
1972, Fp, 24-35, 

In a reasoned and reasonable manner Southgqte makes a ease for 
early reading. She first outlines twelve arguments against early 
reading: eight of which maintain that young children cannot learn' 
to read and four which show why they should not, Southgate responds 
to eight 'can net , s , shoeing that children can, Her replies to the 
'should not* a 1 are also set out t and Southgate concludes that if 
children want to learn to read, are interested and can do so, then 
they shoiild be allowed to read. 

STEINBERG, D.D* & STEINBERG, M.T. Reading bcfote speaking, V$$ihU 

■~s 
U 

1 The authors report on their teaching a young child (male) to read 
silently before reading aloud, thus working on the assumption that 
speech production is not a necessary or desirable basis for teaching 
reading. The teaching progrsase, consisting of (1) alphabet 

* f smiliariMtien, (2) alphabet identification, (3) word, phrase and 
sentence identification and (4) text reading, wa^ begun when the child 
(K) wae & months of age and was ^ermlnated^ four years later .Details 
of the prograrae are as follows^ -Mphabei fmntti^n^^an (begun at age 
six months) - The purpose of this phase was to familiarize the 
child with the shape of the letter, No attempt was made to teach * 
the 1 sounds 1 * 

Alphabet identifiaaHon (begun at age 8 months) - The purpose here 
was to get the child discriminating letters f isually* The authors 
should have K point to the appropriate letter when the asked, for 
example, "Where is V?" 

WordtophrGQe and gantcnoQ idoniifiaation (begun at age 10 months) - 
tf K could understand the meaning of a word, phrase or sentence 
spoken to him, he was considered ready to learn its orthographic re* 
presentation* The authors would, for example, present the written 
sentence ^here is the car? 11 or "Shall we go bye-bye?" and K woOld 
point to th£ appropriate object or rush to the door, K never said 
(V the sentences 1 ; th6 objective was always to establish a direct connec* 
tion between print and meaning, 

text Reading (begun at age 33 months) - For this phase K read various 
types of books, To introduce a new book, the authors would generally 
read the entire text aloud to K, commenting on and asking questions 
about it, After that various types of support were provided as K 
attempted to read it aloud* 

Various testing was conducted during the experiment, At age 3h yeArs 
K read short sentences fluently, and by 8 his comprehension level was 
approximately prade 6 or 7 and his speed and accuracy grade 11. The 
authors present a wide range of data on K'fl development, They also 
examine oritieally Doman's (1964) notions of teaching early reading 
in light of their findings, To establish the generalisability tit this 
approach the authors report results en its application to a mongoloid 
child who experienced "significant success" in reading, being able to 
read 48 words and 5 phrases and sentences. Steinberg and Steinberg 
conclude that "most current notions on reading readiness and on the* # 
role of speech production in teaching methodology require reconsideration" 
(p*197), 
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STEVBiS, G.L. £ OREM, R*C % Thm aow ©£J»Zj/ reading* 5t* Uuis* 
Warren H* Green, Inc., 1968* 

This book is essentially a rationale for preschool reading* The 
author* argue that early childhood la a critical period for intellec- 
tual growth, especially for learning language « They extend this 
argument in like fashion to include learning to read. They point out 
that reading and speaking are the ease processes; it is just that 
they are conducted In different media* Reading, for then, is basic- 
ally a matter of perception: children need perceptual stimulation 
at the proper time of 14fe to imprint on the brain the coaplex forma 
of graphic language* teaehtng reading, then, la a setter of having 
parents and others capitalize upon these sensitive periods by 
providing large print sight words repeated in a meaningful way (with 
- or obvious relation bttween the word and object named) * -- - -• - • — 

SUTTON, HAU Listen to the little ones. Elementary School Journals 
1964,(64, 297-300, 

In this article Sutton argues for teaching reading in kindergarten to 
those children who are ready and interested* She maintains that the 
way to proceed in teaching reading in kindergarten Is to provide books 

^"asd^ofchM^ 
from there* 

SUTTON,' M.H* Readiness for reading at the kindergarten level* The 
Repding ^aaaher^ 1964, # 17, 234-240, 

A screening of 134 kindergarten children on visual and auditory per- 
ception abilities indicated that, on those dimensions, 132 of thro 
were ready to read* Therefore, the author implemented "informal", 
reading instruction in the kindergarten whereby if a child sought 
instruct Ion A he/she received 10*15 minutes per day* During the 
school year 46 of the children actually began reading* The follow- 
ing data were collected on these 46 early readers s (a) Socio-economic 
status - The only pattern to develop was a lack of a pattern, i.e. 
there was a wide range of BBS in their backgrounds* 

(b) Family background - Also characterised by variety. There was, 
however, a tendency for mare early readers to be in the habit of 
asking questions about words, etc* and slightly more reading children 
had adults reading to them regularly, 

(c) Readers 9 characteristics - The readers were classed by parents 
as being more conscientious and more able to concentrate* 

SUTTON, M.H, First grade children who learned to read in kindergarten. 

ghs Mading Tbo^i&Tm A965» 19, 192-196, , : . 

The study is a # fpllow-up on Sutton (1964b)* It addresses the * 
question, *Do Jtfie differences fdund in the kindergarten year persist 
In grade one?' of the 46 kindergarten readers 25 were put in a , 
'high level homogeneous * ' group in grade on$ and 21 in various 'lietero- 
geneous 1 groups . Those readers in the high level homogeneous group 
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made good gains In semester oni; those 1a heterogeneous groupo did 
not. In semester two the gains were about the same. Thus, at the 
cad of the year the reading aehleveiient of kindergarten readers in 
tha high level homogeneous group was slgnif ieantly higher, interest* # 
log was the fact that kindergarten non-readara who were plated In 
the high level heterogeneous group did better on average and range 
of achievement than the kindergarten readers who were placed ln;,th^ / *. 
hctcrgcneoua group. Sutton does not go into detail on how auch^ v * 
adjusta^nt/lndlvldu^Liiatioa was provided for kindergarten resigfe. 
in the heterogeneous clssses, but one must sssume that thcrc^ke very 
little. Sutton makes no such statement but thcoc findings teem to 
preiage purkin'a (1974) eonclirfions that if the school dpss noc \ 
j|djust and provide appropriate Instruction for early tmh^pip their 
gains will not be maintained. - /n^ 



SUTTON # H.L* Children who learned to read In kindergarten: A longitudinal 
study. Thff goading Taaaher s 1969, 22^, 595-602, 683, 

fhle study also follows up the W kindergarten^ readers of the author's 
1964 study. It reviews the results of the kindergarten and first 
grade achievement of the children presented in Sutton (1964b , 1965) 
and reports on their progress in grades two and threat Wfc/» 6 early 
^waders-mintatned^s^ntto 

fellow students throughout the first three grades, "but Sutton does 
not report whether these advantages were statistically significant or 
not* Sutton also reports parents 1 reactions to the early reading pro- 
gram and gives brief sumarles of some of the early readers * learning 
fcatterns. 




TEALE, W.ltl Positive environments fol^Niraftig to readi What studies 
of early readers tell us. Lm0mg& Arto* 1978* jySi 922*932. 

The author reviews the literature on early reading in order to arrive 
at conclusions as to what constitutes positive environments for 
learning to read, both in the home and at school, Teals identifies 
the following four factors as being repeatedly associated with the 
envirnoments of early readers i (1) an availability and range of 
printed materials, (2) reading is •done* in the environment, (3) con- 
tact with paper and pencil and (h) individuai(e) in the environment 
respond to what the child la trying to do. Each factor Is discussed 
in some detail. Also provided is a general description of a positive 
environment for learning to r^d. 

TEALE, W,H, L JEFFRIES, L«B, Early reading! A saleetid annotated 
bibliography. Himeo, Ia Trobe University, 1979. 

The authors annotate the major studies about children who learned to 
read prior to receiving school instruction In reading. The authors 
cofspile th§ studies und#r the following topics! (1) Comprehensive 
Studies of Early Readers, (2) Theoretical and Pedagogical issues in 
Early Reading^ (3) Empirical lasutiti in Early Reading, (4) Reviews of 
Early Reading and (3) Bibliographies of Early Reading. 

, ■ \ 
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TtHKAtf, L.M. An wperisant la infant education, Jawhnal $f Applied 
PMyef&tegy* 1918,' 2, 219-22B, 

Terman introdueaa a aie study written by ths father of early reader 
/Hartba* . Tha father describes hit method far teaching Martha to 
read. First he taught her the capital lettera, than tha mull. The 
words in a picture book were taught and then the words vert put on 
e*rda so that |iHi could be played with thn and with the letter* * 
The father alto created a primer for Martha using pictures, captions 
and sentences. At 21 jfiontha Martha got the Inaight of the relation- 
al ship between print and meaning and gradually the picture* became lei* 
*\ important to her than the print, At 23 months Hart Ha began to "ex- 
perience the mental pleasure of reading 1 * (p. 225). She knew 200* words 
by eight at 24 months and 700* at 26 

article both Terman and £he father inly to ba intarsated in 

the extent to which environment Influence mental growth^ability, \ 



TERHAM, L«H« (ktrwtia titudivs of genius* Stanford* California; Stanford 
University Preset Volume t» lf25; Voluma II* 1926, 

Volume Is 

^ Termln' idiM 

cent of the school population 1 ' (p*l9)* The criterion for salactien 
Into the study was primary intelligenca t but Taraan also considered 
school achievt^sat* agt /grade status and teachers * ratings* Ha 
provides information on virtually every characteristic of tha *ub« 
jecte which could give insight into their genius (a,g, history, 
social origin, family background, testing result*)* There is one 
brief section on early reading <in this voluma* In It Terman raports 
that 44. n (133) of the boys surveyed end 46,4% (117) of tha girls 
surveyed learnsd to read hafors starting school. Parental responses 
to tha question of how these children lesrned to rsad revealed that 
M in the large majority of cases only incidental 6r casual assistance 
is reported'* (p*272), In 17 cases the child "taught himself" with- 
out the knowledge of any member of the family, Many cases ware cited 
in which parental help with reading wae given 11 in response to urgent 
solicitadone ou the part of th£ child'S (p*272), * 

Volume II I 

Terman eicaminas 301 of the moat "eminent" man and women In history in 
an attampt to determine tha degree of M mental andowment 11 which 
charactsrlsee individuals of g*mi<is In childhood and youth. The 
method of tha study is hlstoriometry in which historical records and 
events from the subjects 9 childhood and youth are studied* Terman 
focuses upon I.Q. to a great dsgrse. Individual esse studies of tha 
301 subjects are presented, however, and it is within these that 
mom laatfifififea sf aarly jfaad^g «s disfiuaMsd* 1 , . 

i 

TORltfcY* J,W. Learning to read without a teachers A case study . 
JUmntary SnglUh, 1«69, 46, 550-356, 658, 

This anleli is a ease atudy ^John 1 , a dlSadvantagid five-year«old 
black American child from ths urban South who was an sarly reader, 
forray presents data on John's personal and reading history, hie 
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{tally background and hi* (iiuUi J too atesdardUed reading end 
intelligence tuti.. 11»m ii ai*o an anecdotal dieerlpUon of 
John'* actual reading behaviour 1» various situation*. Terrey » 
ma J or conclusion* ftea the atudy arei (1) John appear* to have 
learned to read by bavin* ***k*4 Jwr the right ^ueation* la bis 
ova ulnd about, thV relation between iangu*** *n« print and thus 
have bridged the gap between hie own language end the printed fore" 
(p«5S6)» There was -on conscious effort on anyone'* part t© teach 
John, (2) Neither high verbal ability ©or cultural advance** if 
neeeaeary to learn to re ad early. (3) The key Co learning la 
dieeoverlog bow waning, not aound*, are represented la print. 
Mohn'a phonic knowledge and Mm .word attack tkai* were atrietly 
aub-ordlnate to the task of reading what it *ald H . <p*556)» 



\mm, 0« Basks i^fom Auckiaodt Htv Zm1«b4 Cp.»»U-Iok ^ ^ 

Educational Keocarch, 1954, 

Thia book is the diary which a esther/llbrarian kept of her daughter's 
experience with reading and writing ires early W*8 (ehild'e age 
appr©*laately two) to late 1950 (child 1 * age approatijiAtely five), , 
There are isany iHalghtful consent* on the connection between a child • 
life and book* - why book X work* at t etna* why not, Ala© waoy 
deeeriptiooe/evaiuatione of children'* book* are included, Thl* 
— ^fe-la-wlftea by a « 

and writing *ad ia in touch with her child, 

Sosfcpofnta on early reading which are repeated throughout the book; 
(s^fh* child thjeyad the repetition in etorie* such a* the Hether 
Uooae ones and found co«fort in the "alnple pattern* Of ■ familiar 
etory M even when *he w*« capable of following sore eoapllcatid 
thinga, (b) In the younger year* it waa iarpertaot that there be 
'known thinga* in the booka. 



WITTT, P. ft BLW««T1(AL, It, The language develop*ene of an exceptionally 
gifted pupil. EUmniary Kngliih, lf$7, 34, 219-217* 

the author* report en the fsaily background, phyeical etatua, in- 
telligence, personality and ftehievensat of « four-year-old boy whe«e 
reading vocabulary and conprehenaion were equal to that of a typical 
fourth or fifth grader. They found that achievement in reading 
"extraordinary". The child read book* and nagatinea and banal 
reader* deaigned for fifth and elxch grade*, lie could also read 
Hebrew, Witty and 'aiuawmthal feel the ability cannot be accounted 
for aoiely in tewsa of good environment and aey» "One ie at a io*» to 
explain ita origin" <p,217). 



WlTTi, IS 4 COOMKH, A. A caae atudy of gifted twin boya, Uxm^iimal 
milium, 1999, n, !0a=10«, ii*=m* 

The author* detail result* fro* a uusiber of Intelligent* teat* and 
reading Mate on the twin boys. They alau exaalned the family back- 
ground of the twine* p«rettt* and the phyeical developeMHU of the twine 



r 

thctujlvre* Nffe ivlBi leermed to reed at the i|« o( three *«iJij*iy 
s fey aeklng <}ue**iaao end^HeVing their ^y-estisae *nr3§rsd by their 

p^Ktut^ (p*107). - InioTOAtlon eb^yt etfc#©l luperiencc, b&&g iBtereite 

lid social adjustment of the tvlae Im eleo t«l\*led* 

# 

ffcurtg &iidr%m. Unpublished doctoral dieeertet leo, The Uaivereityj* 

of Hlchlm, 1967, , 

* <* 

1 lie to prepou* that In inoxtiing t@ rm&d young children go through 
etx ee^utntiel etepa, fro® paaeive dv^uncaa to i ait pendent word £ 
recognition* An inventory of 25 vord ny»boi* f auch 4U read elgna.end 
cereral packet label** wee cunotructedw Each ites vn arrange^ in , 
A- « t tfaft t4* f W^t i — Cii itel^piF & tb§ gystei : 4& 4» ^™ — - 

natural getting* (2) drawing of the fymbot to $ti natural petting, 
O) dreeing of the oypboi in i tis ii&e&ediatii netting, (A).|flntol fa 
isolation, (5) symbol in sentence context and (6) o>Tsbo|pn etory 
context* The Inventory was administered to 12 four*y&Jffibldt« 76 
f ive*ye*r^lde &&d 71 eut-yitr^otdi not received fon»*l 

readies Instruction* Results ehov that 17 children reoogniied ell 
thm ey*Jt>ol* through the »Im step » 109 recogniied mm *yaibol* 
through various etepe and 103 MM fiat recognise any &y&£}Ole* Each 

the total populat lonNteskanetrated m progrtielve diepereion over the 
etx**tep sequence. Thus* tlleto conclude! that the reeding proccoo 

occure in & etep*hy*eteji proceed invoXviiig tive child 1 © InterectlBg 
with the #nvtran^#ntf 
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The f o^ to late to be included in the 

main body of this .bibliography':* 



* bettelheim* B • .The danger of teaching your baby^to 7 r«ad..^tefee^ vs ^ 
Hotm Journals 1966 f J3* 38-40, .' ""r 

This article is in the form of a dialogue between Bet telhe to and 
about ten mothers. Bettelheim argues that teaching young child- 
ren to read may result in the child's becoming isolated from par- 
ents and peers rather than; socialized. He maintains that the 
kindergarten cannot htfve both a socialization and an academic 
program and that the former is preferable* 

In^oany^sfenses Bettelheim takes a narrow view of early readi^ ^_^^^^ 
saying that it is Just a skill? and that what important 
is thinking* He objects to teaching just a skill* He also points 
^ out that some parent's teach their children to read merely to 
' satisfy their own vanity rather than considering what is best for 
the child. .'■.« ' 

BOMAN, G., STEVENS, G,L, 6, OREM, R.C. You can teach your baby to 
' read, ladiee Horn Journal* 1963, 80, 62-63," 124-126. 

This^artlcle is essentially ji cut-down version of Boman's^to? To 
Teach Your Baby to Read. The authors outline the rationale, mater- 
ials and method for teach Jig children who are around two years old 
to- read. The following steps are advocated for the precesbi and 
they are explained in the article! (1) Visual Differentiation* 
(2) Body-image Words, (3) Environmental Vocabulary p (4) Sentences* 
(5)* Reading a Book and (6), The Alphabet* " , 
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Andersson, T* A proposed investigation of preschool bilifcera^y. f aper 
presented at the, Fourth International Cengresa of Applied Lingulet tea ; 

;^*^Stu6tgm^Ai«^ 



Andersson • T « Biliteracy , or the bilingual ehild*e right tb raW> 
' > JowmaZ^^^ Linguistic Association of 



54-62, 



The 



Anderaaon, T. The bilingual child' a right te read, Oeorgetmi JUj^^a^^'i 
Papera m Languages and Mn^iaMe8 s '"'Number. 12, 1976 (a) V-63r72.' * 

Aridersson, T, Preschool biliteracy, Raeeegna Xtatiana pi tdn^Hfitida , 

Andfereson, T. A .preschool biliteracy project * * Georgetown University 
Papers on Languages and Linguistics 3 Number 13, 1976(e), 1-7 V •=.- • 

Andersson, Tt Preschool biliteracy s Historical back^ 

1977* 60, 527-530. ) " r V 

Artley, A.S* Reading in kindergarten* In M,A. Dawsoft (ed*> ^ 

research results arid good practice* 1966* 2* pt . 2, > 7rl3» NewarU,^ v • 

Delaware: .International Reading Association* *' ' . ; ' ■ 

^ r * * • ..»■"".• q .'. "-"•.'■#'* '" 

* Baeei, W. Children 

£, 120-122. , ; ' . 1 • iy-y^. '/V 

Beck, |*L* A longitudinal study of the reading ■,adhi0Vemmtfa£feote.. of 

formal reading* instruction , in the HndBrgarten: A stmmt^e md ". ^ r , • 
v ^ formative evaluation* Unpublished doctoral dissertation f Hniv^tsity r 
of Pittsburgh, 1973* * " • / 7 - 



Befck, J* fldw to rarLse a ' bHghteiF child: The case for early learrvitig* ■ 
-. New York: Trident Press* 1967. - * 4 V' 

Begg, J.A. & Clay f M.M. A note on teaching L preschooler to reaiU Some 
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